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New Books of Interest to Teachers 


A COMPLETE BOOK NOW READY 
A Pathfinder in American History 


For the use of Teachers, Normal Schools, and 
more mature pupils in Grammar Grades. By 
WILBurR F, Gorpy aud W. I. In 
two parts, Complet4 in one volume, $1 20, net; 
also published separately, Part 1., 60 ceats, net; 
Part I1., 9) cents, net. 

EBEN H. Davis, Supt of Schools, Chelsea, Mass. 
savs: “ Progressive teach ‘rs will owe a debt of grat 
ituds to the authors of * Pathfiader ia American His 
tory’ for the new lieht aod iuatelligent suggestions 
they have given for interesting children in history 
and leading themon to the proper way of reading it 
themselve+. No school book published in recent 
years was more needed and none has been prepared 
with greater carefulness and origivality. Tt marks 
an era in improved methods quite as distinct and 
sensible as that of any brauch of study, and must 
commend itself to all who are interested in edu 


caiion.” 
MANUAL TRAINING 
Elementary Wood Work 


Designed to give Fundamental Instruction in the 

use of ail the Cools vsed in Carpentry and Join 

ery. By B. KILBON, Princioval Manual 

Training, Springfleld, Mass. Cloth, 75jcents, net. 

As indicated by the title this work is an elemen- 
tary treatise on the use of the principal wood-work 
log tools designed to present the fundamental pria- 
ciples in a simpler fourm for the use of begtonuers. 
The arrargement is from the easy tu the difficult by 
successive steps. each step being fuily illustrated by 
carefully prepared drawings, 


CHILDREN’S NEW SPEAKER 
Pieces to Speak 


By Emma LEE BENEDICT. _ Boards, 50 ets. 

A collection of freah, bright varse for children to 
declaim is always welcomed by teachers and pa 
rents, and those in search of pieces fur schoo exhi 
bitions or home pleasure will fiad the present selec 
tions of real iuterest. The subjects are selected 
wi h taste and the matter Is interesting as well as 
instructive 


NEW EDITION, PRICE REDUCED 
Methods and Aids in Geography 


Educational Publications 


Include some of the best and most popular text-books in 


For the use of Teachers and Normal Schools. By wide use in schools of all sections. 


CHARLES F. KING, author ‘‘Ficturesque Geo 
graphical Readers.’”’ New and Revised Edition. 
Price reduced from $1 60 to $'.20 net. 

It has been demonstrated by the previous « ditions 


We have Maury’s Geographies—the two-book course 


of this work that it is a practical book forthe use of} and the Physical—all kept in touch with present geo- 


practical teachers. It was perese **to he'p teach 
ers, to help pupils to help t 


the spirit of the ‘new education, The methods| Taphical and scientific facts. 


rec°mmended are those adapted to the scholars’ 
needs. A well arranged course of study is given 
with all the ne essary adjuncts for carrying it out 


We have Davis’ New Reading Books, familiarly 


hor bas added material, 
bringing the work to dat» and the price is reauced| Known in New England schools and elsewhere, Holmes 


in order to place it within the reach of all teachers. 
NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 


Froebel Letters 

With Explanatory Notes and Additional Matter. 

By ARNOLD H HKINEMANN, With Portraits and 

Hilustrations. Cloth, $1.25. 

The interest in the system of Kindergartens leads 
teachers and parepts to study the ideas of the 
founder Froebel. Many of these ideas are em 
bodied in these letters to which the edition has 
added very full explanatory notes- The work is in 
valuable to those who are interested in the training 
of children. Few men have lived who are more 
entitled to the love and gratitude of mankind than 
Frederick Froepbel. 


ONE OF THE CLASSICS 
Select Works of Benj. Franklin 


Including his Autobiography with notes and a 
memoir Edited by EPES SARGENT Cloth, 75 cts 
Mr. Sargent had a keen perception of the essen. 
tial and his long experience made him one of the 


New Readers, Lippincott’s Popular Readers, each series 
with its individual attractions and peculiar merits. 


We have Venable’s New Arithmetics, Algebras, and 


Geometry, and Sanford’s Arithmetics and Algebra, both 
widely known series. 


We have Gildersleeve’s scholarly Latin books, the 


handy, trusty Clarendon Dictionary, Knoflach’s German 
and Spanish books, etc., etc., etc. 


Correspondence invited. Favorable terms for intro- 


tains nearly everything about the philosopher and 
statesman which the general public wiil care to know. 
SCHOOL EDITION. 
Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
With notes by EvEs SARGENT. Boards, 30 cts. 
Memoir of Benjamin Franklin. 
With notes by EpEs SARGENT. Boards, 30 cts. 


Sample copies sent by mail, po.tpaid, on receipt of price. Specimen pages and catalogues free by mail, 
LEE & SHEPARD Publishers 


10 Milk Street Boston 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
43--47 East Tenth St. New York. 


OR 
MR. R. S. THOMAS, 
N. E. Dept., 352 Washington St., Boston. 


sioner of Education. 


LAURIE. 
Reproductions. 


Views. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 347. $3.00. 


Outlines of Surveying and Navigation. By James Pitcuer. Clo.,16mo, pp. 121. soc. 


Descriptive Geography Taught by Means of Map Drawing. 
With 49 large Maps. 


Any of the above sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


C. W. BARDEEN, Publishers, - - - - 


Editon, By EVA WILKINS. 


NEW BOOKS, 1893. 


The Theory of Education, By Wituiam T. Harris, LL.D., Commis- 
Paper, 16mo, pp. 54. 
‘ John Amos Commenius: his Life and Educational Works. 
° New Lilustrated Edition, with 6 Portraits, and many Photographic 

— Cloth, 16mo, pp. 272. 
Outlines of Pedagogies. By W. Rein. Translated by C. C. and Ida J. Van Liew. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 208. $1.25. 2G The first adequate presentation in English of the system of Herbart. 


History of the Schools of Syracuse. 


15 cts. 


$1.00. 


‘THE FRENCH VERB. 


By S. S.| Mon Oncle et Mon Cure. 


Le Francais Pratique. By PAUL Bercy, BL, 


knowledge of the French language, and will enable 


By Prof ScHELE DE VERE, PhD, LL.D, of the Univer. 
sity of Virginia. 12mo, cloth, 200 pages. Keduced to 
$100. Specimen pages mailed at request. 

There bas been a great need for an easy, practical text-book treating of the Frencn-verb, and this work meets 


all requirements, Tue method employed is in harmony with the most advanced system of language teaching. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 
- By J&AN DE LA| Des Kindes Erstes Buch. Nach Pan! Rercy’s 
BRETE. No 19 Romans Choisis. With explanatory * Premier Livre des Enfants.” By WILHELM RiPPE, 
notes by F. C. DE SUMICH&ABT, Ase’t Protessor of 12mo, boards, 40 cents. 
French in Harvard University. 12mo, paper, 60 cts. La Lizardiere By HENRI DE RORNIER. No 
20. Romans Choisis. 12mo0, pap+r, 60 cents. 
Les Prosateurs Francais Du Siecle. 
By Prof. U. FoNTai NE, B.L., 1zmo, cloth, $1.26. 


L.t». 12mo cloth, gL vv. 
This vc lume will help beginvuers to acquire a rapid 


By EpwarD SMITH. With 114 Portraits teachers to lighten their work by using it asa first book.| geyernits Cheisis des cuvres de Pranceis 


Teachers 
Boards, 4to, pp. 129. $1.50. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Le Chant Du Cygue. 


Camilla (/ta/ian). 


Bouderie. 


By GEORGES OHNET. Coppee, Prose Poems, with a biographical aketch 
Contes Choisis. 16mo, paper, 25 cents. and notes in English. By Prof. G, CaSTEGNIER. 
By EDMONDO DE AMICIS Bea 8. 12ino, cloth, 90 cents. 

With explanatory notes by Prof. T. #, COMBA. 16mo,/| Fables Cheisis De La Foniaine. With a 
paper, 35 centa. preface and a biography of the author, and English 
By MAURICE LECOMTE. A play in notes by Mme. %, BEOK of the prearley. 12mo, 


one act for school use. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. boards, 40 cents. 
New York, 


No. 17. 


Complete Catalogue on application. 


EVERY TEACHER IN 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. 


Camden. i. 2. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


All Stationers Have Them. 


26 John St., New York. 


You 


superior to anything in the market for like purposes. 


he says. 


You have Heard of this Gentleman. 


Note what ( “ Dixon’s Sketching Crayon is incomparably the best lead pencil for artistic work in object drawing 
“and landscape sketching it has ever been my good fortune to use,—and I have tried about every- 
“thing in this line from the old ‘English Cumberland’ (half-century ago) down to the present time.” 
— HENRY HITCHINGS, Director of Drawing, Boston Public Schools. 


(3 Send for circulars and sample. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


The lead is tough, and has a deep, rich, black color. 


so, then we know we can please you with a pencil 
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QUEEN & CO. 


(INCORPORATED.). 
Philadelphia. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Cases, Etc. 


Write for Price List, mentioning school in 
which you teach. special quotations will be made 
on quantities for school use 


For Pleasure 
10 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


and Stereopticons, Orr, Lrur, on ELEctric LIGHT, 
made by us, are simply perfect for PUBLIC or PRI- 
VATE use. So are our Slides. We can fill the bill 
from Ato Zin apparatus, Views and Accessories. 
Catalogues FREE. Mention this publication. 


Cob Co, Sale st. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO., 


(Successors to Science Dept. Natl. 
Schl F. Co., established 1871,) 


179 & 181 Lake St., Chicago, 


Makers PHYSICAL, 
CHEMICAL, 
and OPTICAL 
APPARATUS, 
Valveles: Air Pumps, 
Improved Statice Electr’l 
Machines, 
Schon Dynamos, 
Mention | Soler and Elect'l Projection Microscopes, 
this Rlect’l Test Instruments. ete. 
paper. (> catalogues and Special Net Prices free 


And Memorial Souvenir, 1893, 


Size, Century Magazine: liberally 
Ii ustrated ; special Contributions 
from best writers Three Services 


eee of Salute to the Fiag. Also, Mrs. 
Sherwood’s “ Guaréing the Flags” Readings, Reci 
tations, ard Songs (with music) for every school, and 
patriot 15 cen's (mailed); $1.59 }erdoz. Address, 
AOME HavVERSACK., Syracuse, N. Y. 


USEFUL TO ALL 
TEACHERS 


is a multiple copy- 
ing apparatus pro- 
vided; simple, effici- 
ent and inexpensive. 
THE EXPRESS DUPLICATOR 1s that instrument, re- 
produces a large number of exact copies from any and 
every writing, drawing, music, ete.; much different, 
quicker, and better than other processes. Sample 
outfits 6x9 $3.75; 9x13 86.00 net. complete. Free 
specimen and information of C, BENSINGERB & CO., 
515 Dey St., New York City. Factory 5 Dey St. 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, two 
sizes of BENSINGER’Ss EXPRESS DUPLICATOR. 
(See advt. in another column.) They may be seen 
and tested at Room No. 5, or will be sent by express 
on application to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archwology, History, 
Architecture and Art. 
Photographs,from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
ana Schools, a specialty. 

Send 10 cents In stamps 
for catalogue. 

A. M. LUMBARD, 

New Redford. Maaa. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 


The special brain and nerve food from the phosphoid prin- 
ciple of the ox-brain, and embryo of wheat. The very best 
tonic for preventing as well as curing mental and nervous 
exhaustion, and diseases of debility. Thousands of the 
world’s brain-workers maintain their bodily and mental! 
¢ vigor by its use. It is a vital phospAite,— not a laboratory 
phosphate. Pamphlet with full information sent free. 
Each package has our signature: 
Druggists, or by mail | 
($1.00) from 56 W. asth | Golly ( Ov, 


St., New York. 


UEEN & CO., “Phitaactpnia. 


PHILOSOPHICAL, Place | 
ELECTRICAL, and Hi 
CHEMICAL Your Orders gag) 

APPARATUS. NOW. & 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. — 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our assort- 
ment oO Viows, illustrating ART, SCTENCE, History, RELI- 


RAVEL, immense. For Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing car be 


found as instructive or amusing. Church En- GA very profitable 
aicrtainments, Public Exhibitions, PAY W EL e business fora reset 
Wat Popular Illustrated Lectures with small capital, 
We are the largest manufacturers and dealers, and ship to all parte of the world. If you wish to 
know how to order, how to conduct Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibi- 


tious, etc., for MAKING MONEY, name this pa- 
McALLISTER per, and send for our PAGE BOQK FREE 


THIS IS WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR 


INSTRUCT YOUR PUBLIC PROPERTY BUYER TO INVESTICATE THIS, 
AND CALL HIS ATTENTION TO THIS “AD.” 


for Cireulars 


——— AND PRICES, ———— 


VA 


**Foot Rests’? only when ordered. 


DURABLE, SIMPLE, CHEAPER THAN THE OLD STYLE. 


Correspondence Solicited from all Cities and Towns. 


This adjustment of chair and desk to the wants of your children will appeal to the 
Brains and Hearts of all School Committees, Boards of Education, Principals, and Teach- 
ers. This invention gives the school a desk and chair which can be adjusted to the size 
of any pupil in three minutes. 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND DESK CO., 


Tried & True 


may 
well be said 

of the Superior Medicine, 
the standard 
blood-purifier, 


Its long record 
assures you that what 
has cured others 


will cure you 
W. A. HAYWARD, 


Manufacturers of 
Prize BADGES and JEWELS 


OF FVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ALBERT M. WEST, Architect, 


286 Washington St, Boston, Mass.. 


MAKES A SPECIAL STUDY OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
and invites correspondence. 


TOURS TO EUROPE 


Sailing July and August $275 upwards. Send fur 
itineraries. Fdwin Jones, 462 Putnam Av, Brovk- 
lyn. New York 

Fall Tour to Egypt and Holy Land. 


HAMMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
FAR AHEAD IN SPEED 


Type-wheel The decision of the 
vs. highest court (the 
Type-bar public) is that the 
type-wheel far out- 
strips the bar, in ce- 
lerity, uniformity of 
impression, dura- 
bility, beauty of 
work, facility of oper- 
ation, manifolding 
and mimeographing 


UNIVERSAL KEYBOARD. 


HATMIMOND 
TYPEWRITER 
COMPANY 
447-449 East 52d Street 
Sales Office, 77 Nassau Street 

NEW YORK 


HE SUBSCRIBERS to this Fournal 
are cordially invited to become its 
Agents. Send to us for terms and a 
few sample copies; hand the samples to your 
fellow-teachers and ask them to examine 
with a view to subscribing. The work is 
simple and will take but little time. Try tt. 
We pay cash commissions. Write us for 


lerms. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO.. 


TEMPLE FLAGS, | Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


Rooms 43 & 44. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SIDNEY OMIO 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 
JOSEPH G' LLOTTS 303, 402, 604 ELF. 351, 


170, 601 E. F., 332, 
and his other styles. 


Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


GLOBES 
MAPS in the cheapest 
CHARTS When the slate 


is broken the 
cover can be 
transferred to 
8 Dew slate. 
Sample mailed 
for10c. Send 
for catalogue 
and discounts, 
J. TL. HIAMMETT, 
352 Washington St., Boston. 


307-309 WABASH AVE. 
CHICAGO 


AND J. W. 
ast 14t Rt. no salve; nosu j 


} Foot Power 


Barnes Machinery; 


Lathes for wood ab 
metal work, Scroll 
Saws. Circular Saws 
etc., specially adapted 
for use in /ndusiria 
and Manual _ Training 
Schools. special 
prices to Educational Institutivus. 
Catalogue and Price List free by mail, 


NES CO. 
W. F, & JOHN BARNES 00,7, 


949 RUBY STREET. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches. pa 
MENEELY & CO., 
WEST TROY, N. Y.- 1LS20- 


tiov. 
Description and prices on applic® 


to 


100 SONGS fora 2 ct, stamp, & YOUTH, Oadis, 


| 
| 
GESK 
ASS 
= Also, Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure. Price, §0 cents. | 
| CRITERION AND PARABOLON 
| —— | - 
= 
| | 
—— 
UNQUALIFIED 
= 
| 
| — 
8 Somerset St., Boston. | 
We 
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CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, . . . . 2.00 a year, 
One renewal and one new subscription. 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 


Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 


Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . , $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, ~«. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St, - - - + = Boston, Mass. , 


(Written for the Journal] 
AN ANNIVERSARY. 


BY ANETTA M. OSBORNE, 


’T was the Concord philosopher said long ago 
That the universe has but one sound ; 

That oar days are but mirrors reflecting the glow 
Of one taper they circle around. 


Yet as turns the swift circle, there oft will appear 
A reflection more dear to the heart; 

For in marking the dial that measures the year, 
Anniversary days stand apart. 


THE TRYST. 


The world has beerd her voice, the Kast and West, 
The North and South; and in the crowded street, 
In court acd hat and hall, all pulses beat 

A swift and glad response to her behest. 


Now at his loom the weaver sits with new 
And splendid purpose; now with rarest dyes 
And consecrated brash the painter tries 
Uato his heavenly vision to be trae. 


Deep in the block the sculptor sees the gleam 
Of his white thought, and seeks with patient skill 
To give such baanty to the world as will 

Not shame the perfect statue of his dream. 


And now the engines roar, the shuttles fly, 
The timbers crash, the hammers beat and ring, 
The scholars ponder and the poets sing, 

And all their skill the canning craftsmen ply. 


The storied Past sets all her doors ajar, 
Pouring with willing bands her treasures through ; 
With her all hail! the Old World greets the New,* 
As deep calls unto deep, or star to star. 


The glad New World that rose so blessed-fair, 
That far-cff day above the western sea— 
S:ill do men seek her; now as then is she 

The gracious answer to the brave soul’s prayer. 


All nations wait upon her promises; 
Unto all people she is kith and kin; 
What land is there so fit as her’s wherein 
To hold the tryst of all the centuries ? 


— Carlotta Perry, in Illustrated World's Fair. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


T. S. Orr, Dalton, O.: Character cannot be talked 
into or taught into a child ; it must be lived into him. 


Emity J. Rice, Cook County, Jll.: The study of form 
divorced from thought leads to inability to relate the two. 


Pror. Jostan Royce, Harvard: That teacher is most 
successful who appeals with an earnest, wholesome soul to 
the whole nature of the child. 


Sopr. W. M. Trcuman, Berks County, Pa.: The 
only way of removing the obstacles in our way is by 
keeping them before the people. 


Rev. Dr. Parxuorst, New York: It is not 
the business of the public school to keep boys out of hell, 
but to keep hell out of the boys. 


HERMANN Hannstein, Supr. of Drawing, Chicago : 
Seventy-five per cent of all the positions requiring respon- 
sible draughtsmen in Chicago are filled by men educated 
in Europe. 


Granvitte B. Purnam, Franklin School, Boston: 
Yesterday thousands of boys were in our schools who to- 
day goto make up the bands of hoodlams which roam 
our city streets, the terror of good citizens and the fear 
of the police as well. 


CHILD CHARACTER. 


BY W. R. LIGHTON. 


Oar action should rest mathematically on our substance. In 
natare there ars no false valuations.* * * All things work ex- 
actly according to their quality, and according to their quantity ; 
attempt nothing they cannot do, except man only.— Emerson. 

I have found that one of the causes of disappointing 
failure on the part of the teacher to accomplish the 
highest and best results in his profession may lie in his 
inattention to the study of the personal character of his 
pupils. 

I have known successful lawyers whose eminence in 
the court room was based less upon their knowledge of 
law than upon their thorough and profound acquaintance 
with the strength and foibles of human nature, and upon 
their ability to determine, almost instinctively, the indi- 
vidual traits of the men whom they were required to 
handle. They had the power of swaying and carry- 
ing,—dangerous when wrongly used, but undoubtedly of 
the greatest service in contributing to their success as 
practitioners. Even a cook must know the condition and 
possibilities of her dough if she is to make a good loaf. 
Why should not a teacher, hopeful of success, be equally 
under the necessity of knowing the characteristics of the 
material in his hands? To treat a class of thirty pupils 
as though each of the thirty were an exact mental, moral 
and physical facsimile of the other twenty-nine will turn 
out too often to be as futile and as barren of profitable 
results as it would be to stamp a lump of copper with 
the die intended for a gold coin. The baser metal may 
take the impression, but it will not circulate as gold. 
Had it been struck with its own proper die, it would 
have had its own sphere of usefulness. 

Character study among children is easy. Children are 
not dissemblers in this respect, or at most they are but 
bunglers when they attempt to hide their natures. It is 
the business of the teacher to gain the utmost confidence 
of the pupil and to know his little individualities. If a 
teacher, unacquainted with the bent of a particular 
pupil’s mind, cannot by open means or by hocus-pocus 
awaken the slightest interest in the study of ancient 
history and rhetoric, for example, he has, to that extent, 
failed ; but if he can by force of argument or by strategy 
make the mind of the pupil keen, quick, and alert in its 
pursuit of the detail of commercial arithmetic and pen- 
manship, he has reason to congratulate himself, and the 
pupil. 

At one time I had a small school in one of the moun- 
tain fastnesses of New Mexico, with but a handful of 
attendants. One of these, a boy of fourteen years, had 
become, through long association with the mountains and 
cafions about his home, a devoted student of the phe- 
nomena of geology; draft horses could hardly have 
forced him to devote himself to mathematics, geography, 
or language. He wished that the five hours of the school 
day might be given exclusively to pouring over our col- 
lectiovs of minerals and fossils. One day I said to him,— 

“Fred, if men had never taken the trouble to study 
the laws of mathematics, and geography, and physics, we 
should know nothing at all of geology. If it were not 
for the laws of physics and of physical geography, these 
mountains would not be here; there would be no moun- 
tains, no rivers; we would not be here. If men had 
never studied arithmetic and the. other branches of 
mathematics, they would never have been in a position to 
find out what brought these mountains here, what makes 
the rivers flow year after year and what makes the winds 
blow. You laughed the other day when I told you the 
stupid things men used to believe about the earth. We 
would be in a worse fix than that. We would just 
have to guess at everything, and we would not be right 
once ina thousand times. We can’t know geology unless 
we know arithmetic and the rest of these things. Do 
you see?” 

The next morning he was patient under a torturing 
lesson in square reot. He was determined to be a geolo- 


gist; it was easy to make that determination a leverage. 
I hear from the young man occasionally ; he will take his 
place soon among the practical mining geologists of the 
great west. 

A teacher may be over-confident as to the value and 
effectiveness of his methods. Method is good, pro- 
vided that method be largely one of yielding to cir- 
cumstances. That teaching is the best which makes the 
most of the pupil's own particular genius. 

It is a mistake to imagine that the mind of a child is 
necessarily plastic and pliant. I have known children 
with less of plasticity than is possessed by the average 
bull dog or street car mule. Patty and potter’s clay are 
good in their places; granite and bar iron also have 
their uses. It is net the province of the teacher to at- 
tempt to transform granite into potter's clay; it is his 
duty to make the character under his control self-reliant 


and strong in its own way. No man can be self-reliant 


in doing those things which are entirely foreign to his 
character. A ferret would make a poor milch cow; a 
milch cow would be useless if put to catching rats. No 
man can be successful in life unless he can be fortified 
with that truly ennobling quality of self-reliance and in- 
dependence. That is what education should tend to 
evolve and develop. It can only be done when you know 
what manner of mind your pupil has. 


A VISIT TO THE PRINCE SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


BY SUPT. J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY. 


This is one of the famous mixed schools of Boston, and 
is the only grammar school in the city conducted on a 
plan much in vogue in the southern cities of the country, 
—one session a day with a short intermission at twelve 
o'clock, and closing at two in the afternoon. The prin- 
cipal, as well as several of the teachers, assured me 
that the children had always been remarkably healthy 
in this school. The appearance of the children did not 
contradict the statements made by their teachers, but 
strongly confirmed all that had been told me. The 
average New Englander is supposed to be a thin, sharp, 
angular essence,— made so by the serious reflections 
of his early ancestors, bad rum prior to the Revolu. 
tion, a severe climate, a rugged soil, and a keen insight 
into business. One then, in going into a Boston school- 
house in the most aristocratic district,—the “ Back Bay 
District,’""— would naturally expect to see the typical, 
slender, nervous Boston child in each room of the Prince 
School. On the contrary, unless all signs fail, and these 
boys and girls had on a superflaous number of garments, 
made purposely to give their bodies, necks, arms, and 
legs the shape of natural flesh, active brains, stout chests, 
and full enough stomachs,—thinys rather hard to counte- 
feit,—I must say, judging from appearances, they are as 
healthy a lot of children as I ever saw. In other words, 
the “old Boston stock” is not thinning out, but is stout 
and chubby in the rising generation. An exhibition of 
these children at the World’s Fair would put much of 
Dr. Balliet’s pessimistic physiological psychology to flight 
without a word from an army of distinguished, unpro- 
nounceable, foreign authorities. In the language of the 
practical, but not the philosophical Andrew S. Draper, 
“here is a fact that pans out” in flesh and blood. 

A word as to the scheolhouse. Well it is a schoolhouse 
and that is about as much as one can say of it. No one 
in a county seat out in this part of the educational vine- 
yard, would select it as a model of architectaral beauty 
or convenience. When it was erected they did not know 
as much about neat, commodious buildings as Tacoma 
knows now, but it answers the purpose and that is suf- 
ficient. 

The schoolrooms.—One gets into the schoolhouse by 
ringing the bell, which breaks loose with nearly as much 
intensity as a fire alarm. A square-headed and rosy 
faeed, intelligent, polite boy sits in the hall to conduct 
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visitors to the cffice as well as to answer questions. A 
sentinel is always on duty, but reliefs come often. This 
post is regarded somewhat in the light ef an honor,—a 
sort of cup-bearer in the antechamber of the institution. 
These pupils are selected on account of their pleasing 
qualities of mind, and they perform their duties with 
credit to themselves and honor to their school. 

Being shown by the boy where to put my hat, over- 
coat, and overshoes, I went at once into the lowest room. 
Here, just as with us, is the mud-pie shop, paper cutting, 
matching colors, reading, and kindred exercises. Some- 
how the teachers throughout the country all work at this 
part of the business very much alike. In the mud-pie 
business, paper folding, or paper cutting, the same little 
speeches are made to the youngsters,—rather entertain- 
ing than instructive,—as the teacher goes around to each 
little one and directs the work. I am not disposed to 
discuss the educational value of much of this work at 
present, but at “a running-jump,” I will say it has very 
little educational value, even in Boston or Calcstta. 

But the actual work in the primary rooms was of a 
good quality. I would put the reading first and best. 
For two or three years, the number work is very light, 
more in the nature of playing at number work than do- 
ing it properly. The Grube method, modified, has 
fastened its deadening fangs on the primary classes, 
During the latter part of the third year and the begin- 
ning of the fourth the teaching begins to pull the num- 
ber work forward. The writing is fair, but not re- 
markable. 

The spirit of teaching impressed me as excellent, yet 
nearly all the teachers had pitched their voices too high, 
a habit that has grown on them insensibly, I think. In 
ordinary conversation, their voices dropped to about the 
natural register. One feature here of the work requires 
particular mention, and that is the care exercised by 
the teachers generally in having the children express 
themselves correctly; this is one of the dominant ideas 
underlying the teaching in the school. Yet the pronun- 
ciation of words in which the letter “r” occurs, except it 
be at the beginning of a word, betrays a degree of negli- 
gence and inattention that cannot be easily accounted for, 
except on the hypothesis that Webster and Worcester are 
not known in the land of their birth. It is really too 
bad that a provincialism should be tolerated among 
teachers so intelligent, wide awake, and keenly sensitive 
to the welfare of the children committed to their care. 
Bat so it is cropping out in every room. 

In the upper grades the classes that I heard reciting 
showed in a marked degree the influence of their train- 
ing in the lower grades and also at home. The boys and 
girls talked well and were not priggish. Their concep- 
tion of the idea of right was as highly and correctly de- 
veloped as among any group of children that I ever ques- 
tioned. There was a spirit of manliness—not the tinsel 
article—displayed by the boys that was charming indeed, 
and among the girls I was conscious of a womanly senti- 
ment, better felt than described, that infused a spirit of 
gracefulness into everything that was said and done. I 
have seen children that had a stronger grasp on the sub- 
ject matter itself than the pupils of this school, but I do 
not now recall a single instance in which the children in 
the upper grades could tell what they knew so well as 
the pupils of this school. I speak of the oral expression, 
because I did not see enough written work to judge criti- 
cally of its quality. What I did see, was not up to the 
best standards elsewhere. 

A Strong School.—This is a strong school. Looking 
at it all through, it is a good school. Its work is fairly 
well-balanced,— a little below first-class work in places ; 
a little too much set grammar and arithmetic work to in- 
sure the best results,—too close an adherence to “ answer 
lists and such like helps”—to get the most vigorous 
thought and animation into all the work. 

For a general warmth of soul, a keen sense of the 
witty, the stomach to enjoy a good point in a question, an 
honesty of purpose, a touching up of the children on the 
spiritual side,—all that goes to make character,—this is 
one of the best schools in the country. 

There are other schools as good ; some in Cincinnati and 
St. Louis that are better, and in which the teaching is 
more comprehensive and more accurate; but none that I 
have seen in which oral expression in the upper grades is 
better, or that in which the eharacters of the children are 


brought up to a higher level. This school, its corps of 
enthusiastic teachers, its pupils,—all taken together,—is 
an honor to Boston and a jewel in her school system. 


WHAT TO TEACH, WHEN TO TEACH IT, 
AND HOW.—(VIL) 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP. 


WHAT IS TO BE TAUGHT? 


The subjects to be specially magnified in the enriching 
of the program are literature, natural science, and geog- 
raphy. 

Literature should take the place of both the reading 
and the language lesson and should be divided into two 
periods by whatever name they are called. They may 
be styled : 

Literature for use. 

Literature for culture. 

This is practically what Professor George Herbert 
Palmer of Harvard in his lecture styles literature as & 
tool and literature as a joy. As these articles in no sense 
follow his line of thought, which is applicable wholly to 
college students and adults, the terms given above are 
preferable. 

Literature for Use.—As taught in the fifth year, liter- 
ature has to do almost exclusively with writing upon 
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multitude of topics suggested by all the other school 
work. In the arithmetic children should occasionally 
write the explanations, the methods, the processes, the 
reasons for what they do. Professor Palmer tells of 
an aspiring woman who wished to be taught how to do 
literary work, and was advised by a specialist to write out 
just what she did in every thing she cooked. At first 
she resented this advice but afterward followed it and de- 
veloped an exceptionally clear, correct, and exact style. 

Language work in arithmetic, purely as language work, 
would be helpful. There is no limit to the field that the 
geography lesson opens for practice in descriptive phrases 
and in the discriminating use of words. In the natural 
sciences there is an equally good opportunity for training 
in the use of language. The time has come to teach 
some things regarding the structure of language. 

Literature for Culture-—The maturity has not come 
for the use of much time or energy in the reading of lit- 
erature, especially in school, but the children should 
be encouraged to read a few “classics for children ” at 
home, and what they have learned should be used for 
composition writing so called. No one essay upon a book 
is of much account, but a series of writings thereon, upon 
the characters, the plot, the scene, the teaching, ete., would 
be invaluable. Without taking much school time the 
teacher can secure much work which will establish the 
habit of reading for culture. 

Natural Science.—Now there should be definite study 
of nature. Some one thing worthy the effort should be 
studied fora week. An object should be secured and 
used in school for close observation for a day or two, 
each child having a specimen ; it should be either molded 


in clay or sewed upon perforated cardboard, or both, and 
then drawn; finally it should be written about. The 
ideal for such study is the natural science work of Pasa- 
dena formerly under the supervision of Will S. Monroe. 
It may be confifed to fruits from September to November, 
to minerals or animals from December to February, and 
to plants from March to June. 

Geography. —In geography there are two methods, 
either of which has much merit,—an exhaustive study of 
the United States for the entire year, or a rapid study of 
all the continents as a preparation for the thorough study 
of the United States later. Without stopping for argu- 
ment and without committing myself irrevocably to 
either, I will assume the adoption of the latter. From 
the study of the map and through some supplementary 
home reading the children are to learn a little about the 
United States as a whole, about the eight or ten largest 
cities, — as of more importance than the study of any 
state, —and then about Europe, South America, Asia, 
Africa, and the islands of the seas. ll this is to be 
utilized for writing. 

Arithmetic —A little time is to be given each day for 
practice with abstract examples in some one of the various 
processes already learned. Whatever is taught in num- 
bers is to be practiced indefinitely that the process may 
be a part of the inheritance as much as the spelling of 
the child’s own name. Every other day or twice a week 
there should be a lesson in arithmetic devoted to some 
one of the extras,—it may be factoring, greatest common 
divisor, least common multiple, or even decimals or ratio 
and proportion, but there should be some advance work 
though not much. It should not be a prominent study 
like literature, natural science, and geography. 

Penmanship.—This subject should now be taught pro- 
fessionally. Each child should acquire a hand of his own 
and should be taught how to make it conform so far as is 
desirable with the artistic movement and letter-forming 
grace. There should be a daily writing lesson. 

Spelling.—Regular lesson periods should now be de- 
voted to the subject two or three times a week,—not a 
daily affair. One steady question for the opening of the 
class should be “ What words do any of you specially 
need to learn to spell?”” This is not to include any un- 
usual words over which thay have found themselves trip- 
ping in their regular work. Every word found mis- 
spelled in the written work of any pupil should be listed 
upon the board and kept there until further misspelling 
is practically out of the question. A spelling book should 
now be used, or rather a “‘ word book” should be used 
and followed as closely as is desirable. 

Manual training in some form, drawing, music, and 
sewing should be taught with skill. Physical culture 
should be introduced and taught regularly and practiced 
persistently. Physiology should be introduced for regu- 
lar teaching at least once a week, and civics in the form 
of patriotic inspiration should be introduced. What has 
come to be known as “ Friday Afternoons” should now 
receive attention. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF BARONESS MAREN- 
HOLTZ VON BULOW. 


BY MARY G. NOSS, CALIFORNIA, PA. 


My daily mail recently brought a letter bearing a for- 
eign stamp and addressed in a foreign hand. Hastily 
Opening it, I read: 

“* Oa the 9th of January, at 4.30 o’clock in the afternoon, softly 
fell asleep, in the almost finished eighty-second year of her life, the 


traly Geheimrathin Excellenz Bertha Freifrau von Marenholtz 
geboren von Biilow. Of this, in deepest pain, give notice 


Dresden, Hohestrasse 18,” die Hinterbliebenen. 


It was with a feeling of real sorrow that we laid down 
the letter. Three years ago, in a ten days’ visit to the 
city of Dresden, it was our privilege to meet this famous 
disciple of the great Froebel and to receive kind and 
courteous treatment from her. 

The picture comes vividly to mind of the sunny October 
afternoon when by appointment we were to call; the 
wide street, lined with trees, on which is located the semi- 
private hotel where Frau Marenholtz had a suite of 
rooms ; the steps leading up to the long veranda, and the 
large, pleasant parlor, into which @ servant ushered us. 
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The floor of hard wood was uncarpeted, save by several 
rich rugs. An open piano in one corner, a table well 
covered with books in the center, a reclining chair, easy 
chairs, and bric-a-brac made up the furnishings of the 
room. While we were speculating as to the appearance 
of this woman who had been largely instrumental in 
spreading the teachings of Froebel in three continents, 
the door opened and a small, delicate-looking woman of 
more than three score years and ten, with the typical 
Saxon blue eyes and fair hair, entered. 

She rapidly crossed the room and cordially extended 
her hand in greeting. She expressed a preference to 
speak in English, showing some pride in her knowledge 
of the language, which she said she had acquired in 
London some years ago. A report of our commissioner 
of education lay on her table. She told us she received 
it regularly and endeavored to keep herself posted on ed- 
ucational affairs ia the United States. ‘It is my earnest 
desire,” said she, “that in the new country of America 
where you have every advantage, the kindergarten may 
be established on the true principles of Froebel. Many 
kindergartners,” she added, ‘even in Germany, have not 
grasped the spirit nor the aim of the work. So far as 
my present knowledge goes, the best kindergartens are in 
Italy.” 

Frau Marenholtz first met Froebel in the summer of 
1849 at the baths of Liebenstein, Thuringia, where she 
was accustomed to spend the heated season, and near 
which Froebel had recently purchased a farm and opened 
a school. Soon after arriving she asked her landlady 
about the news of the neighborhood, and was told that a 
curious old man who had moved near played often on the 
streets with the village children, and was called the “old 
fool” by the people. Soon after, Frau Marenholtz in 
one of her walks met this “old fool” with a crowd of 
children engaged in play. She observed the game, and 
at its close questioned the man (who was no other than 
Friedrich Froebel) as to the purp»se of the play. Seeing 
her interest, he invited her to visit his school next day. 
The visit was made; others followed, and the interest 
grew into a conviction of the truth of Froebel’s educa- 
tional principles and a belief in their future development 
and acceptance. 

But Baroness Marenholtz did not offer “ faith without 
works.” She began using her influence at once to forward 
the work and to bring Froebel to the notice of educators 
and members of the nobility. Through her untiring 
efforts the castle of Marienthal was granted Froebel by 
the Duke of Weimar for his school. 

When in 1851 kindergartens were prohibited by the 
Prussian government, Baroness Marenholtz went in per- 
son to the king to plead Froebel’s cause, but without suc 
cess. The law was not repealed till 1860, eight years 
after the death of Froebel. During all these years Frau 
Marenholtz never ceased to labor earnestly for the pro- 
motion of the kindergarten idea. She established the 
first kindergarten in Berlin, and has sent pupils to almost 
every country in Europe, many to the United States, and 
some to distant parts of Africa. 

Daring the short call we caught many glimpses of the 
three years she spent in close association with Froebel. 
A card of admission was given us to visit the kindergar- 
tens of the city (of which there are eleven) and an invi- 
tation to attend an evening meeting of the Kindergarten 
Association and the Kindergartners a few days later. 
This meeting was unique in its character. It was held in 
what is known as the Chemnitzer Strasse Froebelstiftung, 
the building for which was erected by the Baroness 
Marenholtz. This school has in connection with it a 
home and training school for young women preparing to 
be kindergartners or governesses in families. 


The main room of the building was filled with a com- 
pany of about one hundred and fifty persons, composed 
of thirty children from four to six years of age, the pupil 
teachers, and about one hundred visitors, mostly ladies ; 
many of these ladies of rank and culture. The exercises 
opened with a chorus by the training class. It is abso- 
lutely essential that these prospective kindergartners be 
able to sing, so one of the best musical professors in the 
city is employed to train them. The program which fol- 
lowed illustrated the regular work of the children in the 
schools, and was conducted by the student-teachers. It 
consisted of songs, games, gymnastics, a lesson on the 
“third gift,” and an “intuition lesson” on an apple. 


Lunch was served to the children in an adjoining room, 
and this interval was used by the visitors in examining 
the exbibit of work done by the children and students. 
This display of work was exceptionally neat and beauti- 
fal, illustrating the different occupations of Froebel, such 
as clay modeling, embroidery, weaving, pricking, draw- 
ing, ete. The object of these gatherings, which are 
monthly, are four-fold,—to interest parents in the work, 
to test the ability of student-teachers, to keep the schools 
of the city closely united, and to enable the committee to 
ascertain something of the progress of the work. Frau 
Marenholtz was always present at these meetings and 
kept in close touch with the work. 

Next morning, as we were preparing to leave Dresden, 
a messenger came from Frau Marenholtz bringing a copy 
of her Handbuch der Froebelschen Erziehungslehre, and 
a parting message written on a visiting card,—“ Remem- 
ber, the New School is only possible on the ground of 
Froebel’s kindergarten and as the continuation of it.” 


A WORLD'S FAIR SYMPOSIUM. 
[An exercise for Grammar or High School.] 


BY CAROLINE H. STANLEY. 


1, Song: ‘‘ Columbus, Thee We Sing.’’ Air, ‘‘ America.’’ 


Columbus, thee we sing ; 
Let now thy spirit wing 
Its radiant flight 
From realms unknown to shine 
O’er all where all is thine— 
The bays of Fame we twine 
For thee tonight. 


With lofty purpose, thou 

Did’st thy frail bark endow 
With Jesus’ grace ; 

And lo! the world around 

By liberty is crowned— 

Colambia! Freedom’s ground 
For every race. 


Thy consecrated clay 
We pile clond-high today 

With grateful bloom ; 
Thy name and worth are told 
In sunny clime and cold ; 
The new world and the old 

Kneel by thy tomb. 

— Charles Eugene Banks, 


2. Essay: Toe Worwp's Farr IDEA, 

Synopsis.—Origin of the idea—its execution—plan of mansge- 
ment—selection of place—appointment of Director General—organ- 
ization of departments—selection of heads of departments made 
according to ability to fill the place—finances, how provided— 
Woman’s Board, how appointed. 

References: ‘‘ World’s Fair Guide,’ published in Chicago, and 
giving information on all subjects used here; Harper's Month’y for 
Jan. 1892; first number of [l/ustrated World's Fair, published at 
MeVicar Building, Chicago. 

8. Essay: THe Worvp’s Farr GROUNDS. 

[This shoold be given without notes in explanation of a large 
map of Jackson Park. If a stencil map cannot bs procired one 
can be drawn on the board without much trouble, from any large 
map of the grounds. The different pointe can then be shown, 
as they are mentioned. A ready epeaker, not easily embarrassed, 
should be selected for this number. | 

Synopsis. — Location—accessibility by water and train—possibil- 
ities of Jackson Park—the grounds, lagoons, wooded island, 
bridges—explanation of map—brief description of buildings—(using 
comparison rather than figures to express size, as—‘‘ Manufact- 
urera’ Building i: three times as large as St. Peter's at Rome,” or— 
**Tt is a walk of a mile to go around this building,’’ etc.)—the 
Casino—Midway Plaisance and its attractions, etc. 

Reference.— World’s Fatr Guide. 

4. Essay: Toe State BuILDINGs. 

Synopsis.—Obdject of state buildings—appropriations for—how 
built (of material exhibiting the resources of the state)—descrip- 
tion (brief) of Ii/inois Building as hostess. 

Distinctive Buildings —Maseachusetts building modeled after the 
old John Hancock house; New Jersey after Washington's head- 
querters at Morristown; New Hampshire after a Swiss chalt:; 
Virginia, a reproduction of Mt. Vernon; Arizona, of Casa Grande 
—the ancient city of the cliff-dwellers; Texas of a Spanish fort, eto. 

Distinctive Features. —Ohio's picture gallery of her distinguished 
sons; Colorado's silver statue of ‘‘ Justice ’’ surmounting the dome ; 
Michigan’s copper mantel, eto. 

Location of States on board map prepared forthe purpose, It is 
better to leave it connected with the map of the grounds so as to 


show the relative position. 


Child Study, an extended report upon the work done 
for the Journal by various observers, will appear next 
week. 

An early number of the Journal will be devoted to 
Memorial Day material; including valuable exercises 
by L. W. Russell and Olive B. Dana, 


5. Essay: STATE 


This will be necessarily a compilation of material found here and 
there in the form of items. These may be arranged systematically 


and in an interesting way in one article, or if the program is given 
by a school a much more effective way would be to assign the states 
to different pupils, giving one to each, Then let each be required 
to report for his or her state as it is called. They may be allowed 
to select their own items, but the teacher should have information 
in reserve for those who cannot fiad their own. 

The item should be given orally, not read. In the right hands 
this can be made an exceeding|ly interesting feature of the program. 

6. Recitation: ‘* The Tryst.’’ [See page —-. ] 

7. Essay: Tax EpvucaTIONAL Exursirt. 

Synopsis.— Where shown?—using diagram to show the relative 
amount of space given to this exhibit and ite location. 

Of what does it consist ? 

How prepared ?—atate committees. 

Special work—kindergarten, manual training echools, ete. 

How exhibited—using diagram, showing arrangement of states 
and departments. Make the diagrams large enough to be seen dis- 


tinctly. 
References.—Circulars from state committees. 


8. Essay: FOREIGN ExuiBits, 

Synopsis.—Invitations to foreign nations—fifty-nine acceptances 
characteristic exhibits—tree-ferns from Australia, ostriches from 
South Africa, etc. 


[Lf this program is given by a school, this number may be pre- 
pared for as in the ‘‘ State Exhibits,” and called ‘‘ A Report of 
the Nations.’’ It will add greatly to the interest to have those re- 
ype for the different countries bear the flag of that country. 

n schools that would be old enough to prcfit by this exercise girls 
could be found who would make their own flags if they had some 
one person to plan them. } 


9. Essay: WOMAN AT THE WoRLD's Farr. 

Synopsis.—This a novel feature of World’s Fairs—Boerd of 
Lady Managers, how appointed—officers—object of ccdperation of 
foreign nations, how secured—Woman’s Building —women’s exhibit 
—women’s congresses. 

References.—Send to the secretary of the woman’s department 
and you will receive complete and reliable information in regard to 
the mansgement. The Weekly Inter O:ean, Chicago, has a colamp 
of interesting items each week. 

10. Essay: DEDICATORY CEREMONIES, 

Synopsis.—When ? Oot. 21, 1892 (explaining why). 

Where? Anditoriam and Lake Front. 

What ? Military and civic parade—music—poem—addresses— 
presentation of buildings and grounde—float exhibition—fire- 
works, etc. 

References. — World’s Fair Guide—Inter Ocean, current items, 

11. Toast: OuR VisiToRs. 

[This may be treated seriously, giving the nationalities to be 
represented and the effect of this great commingling, with a notice 
of the crowned heads and other celebrities expected, or it may be 
treated humorously, from the Chicago point of view. Io either 
case it may be followed by—] 

12 Recitation; GETTING READY FOR THE FAIR 

‘The time’s a comin’, folkses, 
When we will have a chance 
To go to town avisitin’ 
Oar cousins and our aunts. 
They’ ve been to see us often, 
And they’ve ‘‘ come to atay awhile ’’— 
We'll jest about get even, 
And it makes me want to smile. 


When the World’s Fair gets agoin’ 
We'll put things here in shape, 

And, leavin’, bag and baggage, 
From the country we'll escape, 

And without a word or nothin’— 
Same as they come down on us— 

We'll drop right down upon ’em 
Without a bit o’ fuss. 


Last year, when we was hayin’, 
Remember how they come, 
The whole caboodle cn ’em ? 
Well, that surprised me some! 
How well we entertained ’em, 
Give ’em everything we had, 
Bat when they tho’t o’ goin’ 
I'll confess to feelin’ glad. 


And now I’m calculatin’, 
Considerable in advance, 
As how we'll take the Fair in 
And our cousins and our aunts. 
Now the prospec’ is amusin ’— 
I’m inclined to think ’ as we 
Will have our summer ‘‘ outin’’’ 
In eighteen ninety-three! 
— William 8S. Lord in Illustrated World’s Fair. 


13. Hesay: EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE Farr. 

Synopsis.— Geographical knowledge—given by exhibits of products 
mineral, vegetable, and animal. 

Historical value—impetus to historic stady—floate, an object 
lesson on history—reproduction of famous buildings (as the Tower 
of London), an aid in locating and remembering events of history. 

Biographical Information—oconveyed by statues (for instance, 
Franklin in the Electricity Building) pictures of noted men, ete. 

Artistic education. 

Architectural education, 

Broadening effect on general intelligence. 

Value of Congresses—medica), journalistic, art, musical, eto. 

[This essay should be general summing up. | 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


A PAPERLESS floor is indispensable. 

OrpERLy desks are always in order. 

Tue hanging of wraps indicates character and 
education. 

Srare Superintendent, Josiah H. Shinn, in addressing 
a circular to normal school students says: Students are 
required to be prompt, regular, obedient, and industrious. 
No one is invited to attend who is not in earnest as to his 
education and development. Attendance for the whole 
time is desired, but if this is not convenient arrange your 
affairs so as to attend as long as possible. If you have 
been teaching and have not measured up to any first- 
class standard you should feel it to be your daty to begin 
now to grow a little larger. Here are opportunities for 
real workers. 


THE RECITATION AS A CONVERSATION. 
BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 


The recitation should be a conversation. Do not, then, 
make the error of lecturing your pupils into stupidity. 
Do not treat them as a browbeating lawyer treats his 
victim on the witness stand. 

Do not ask self-answering questions. Be the leader of 
a cenversation to which all will contribute. Let each 
pupil take a topic. Let the class make additions and 
corrections. Let your voice be heard, but not to excess. 
Let your English be clean and strong and beautiful. 

Learn both to teach and to be taught. Correct errors 
not noticed by others, but do not correct them in such a 
way as to givea pupil the impression that a perfect fail- 
ure is immeasurably better than an imperfect recitation. 

Follow these hints, and I am sure that you will not 
only be gratified with the results, but satisfied that teach- 
ing is indeed “the finest of the fine arts.” 


BUD QUESTIONS. 
BY E. O. FIELD. 


[ The following questions should be given the class in botany, or 
if there is no such class, they should be given to the grammar 
school pupils. Tell them plainly that it is not expected that every 
question will be answered, but that you wieh to know how much 
knowledge they have of these subjects. Keep a record of each 
pupil's passable answers and ask the same questions again three 
months or a year later. Mark as correct any answer that shows 
that the pupil really knows of what he is talking. | 


Name a plant whose first buds of the season are leaf- 
buds; flower-buds. 

Tell which of the following stems have terminal buds, 
which lateral, which axilary: maple, locust, hickory, 
horsechestnut, buttonwood. 

Tell which of the following have scaly buds and which 
naked: sumac,.hickory, horsechestnut, locust. 


LOOKING UPWARD.—(IV.) 
BY MINER H. PADDOCK. 


THE HEAVENS FOR APRIL. 
A SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


We have found during the past months that the part 
of the heavens in which the moon’s path appears to cross 
the sun’s path is an interesting region. We saw how 
narrowly two of the planets—Jupiter and Mars—when 
in that section escaped being eclipsed, and we have 
noticed how the sun moving along his path has gradually 
approached this region of eclipses. Can he too get by 
the node without his disk being more or less covered by 
the moon as she passes on her nearer monthly journey 
about the earth ? 

We will recall one of our diagrams to represent this, 
the ascending node of the moon. It is located just on the 
border line of the constellations Pisces and Aries (Fig. 1). 

We bear in mind that the sun accomplishes his great 
journey once in a year, while the moon performs her rey- 
olution in twenty-nine days, While the sun, therefore, 
is creeping by the node at the rate of a degree each day, 
the moon comes rushing along with great sweeps of 13° 
each day. Daring the absence of the moon upon some 
distant part of her course, can the sun get by ? 

Whether there shall be an overlapping of the disks 
evidently depends upon the width of the disks as com- 


pared with the space included between their paths as they 
pass. The disks of the sun and moon are each about a 
half a degree broad. As their paths are described 
through the center of their disks, it follows that wherever 
their paths are not more than half a degree apart as 
measured from the earth on the heavens, if the two are 
there at the same time their disks must overlap (Fig. 2). 

Now, from the node on each side for a distance of 18° 
the paths are a half degree apart or less, coming down of 
course to a point at the node. The entire space, there- 
fore, in which an overlapping of the disk of the moon 


Fig. 1. 


upon the sun or a solar eclipse may occur is 36° broad. 
As we have seen, it takes the sun about thirty-six days to 
go through distance, and as it only requires twenty-nine 
days for the moon to make a revolution, we perceive that 
in no case can the sun get by a node without a solar 
eclipse of some sort. As there are two nodes, there will 
be at least two solar eclipses every year. 

It is easy to figure out that should there happen to be 
an eclipse just as the sun was entering the region by the 
ascending node, it would be a partial eclipse on the lower 
part of the sun; and 
also that a month or 
twenty-nine days 
later, as the sun is 
leaving the same 
eclipse region, there 
will be another par- 
tial eclipse of the 
sun upon the upper 
part. 

Fig. 2. At the present ar- 
rival of the sun at the node, the sun is near the middle 
of the region as the moon comes by. There is, 
therefore, a total eclipse, since the apparent disks are 
very nearly of the same size, the moon being in perigee, 
or near the earth. As the sun is vastly larger than 
the moon, the latter casts a tapering, conical shadow, 
and is so placed that only the point touches the earth. 
The field wherein the eclipse appears total is quite small. 
Next October, when the sun reaches the descending node 
of the moon, and the eclipse takes place, the moon will 
happen to be near apogee, or farther from the earth in 


- time at the descending node. 


Although but four or five hours have elapsed in the pas- 
sage of the shadow across the earth, it is sunset to the 
people where the eclipse ends. The motion of the earth 
in its orbit about the sun tends to shorten, while the rota- 
tion of the earth on its axis from west to east tends to 
prolong the time of the eclipse for any locality, but the 
rapid orbital movement of the moon around the earth of 
about three fourths of a mile a second overcomes this and 
the shadow travels eastward with astonishing speed. The 
diameter of the umbra, or total shadow, is about a hun- 
dred miles, while the duration of the total eclipse at any 
one place is four minutes or less. 

If the eclipse had occurred a little later, the shadow 
on the earth would gave been farther to the north; and 
if earlier, farther to the south, as can be seen from the 
diagram, depending upon the position of the sun with 
reference to the node. ; 

An interesting feature connected with the eclipse 
season is the lunar eclipse, that might take place at this 
The sun being at the 
ascending node, casts a long, tapering shadow of the earth 
across the moon’s orbit to the descending node (Fig. 3). 
Were the moon at M ’, she would run into this shadow, and 
there would be a lunar eclipse. But in the fourteen days 
required for the moon to go from one node to the other, 
the shadow has time, moving along the ecliptic at the rate 
of a degree a day, to completely clear the eclipse region. 
The moon this year, therefore, does not come into a 
shadow, and we have an exceptional year—one without 
lunar eclipses. Usually, two weeks after a solar eclipse 
there is a lunar eclipse at the opposite node. 

Why there may be no lunar eclipse, but must be a 
solar, is plain from the diagram (Fig. 3). The distance 
from A to B, through which the moon must go in a solar 
eclipse, is 36°, while the distance from C to D, through 
which it must go in a lunar eclipse, is but 22°. It takes 
but twenty-two days for the shadow to go by, while the 
moon requires twenty-nine days to make her orbit. 
While the moon is away from her node, therefore, the 


shadow may pass by. 


WHO AND WHERE IN LITERATUE. 
BY MARIE T. SMITH, OHIO. 


1. Who wrote, 


‘* The world’s a woman to our shifting mood, 
Feeling with us, or making dae pretencsa ?’’ 


2. In what magazine serial of the current year, will 
you find a character described as having, “ A fine strug- 
gling army of talents, and for a commander of them a 
gusty temper ?” 

3. Who puts the following in the mouth of a character ? 
**One motive is as good as another as long as the result 
is the same.” 

4. Who is the John Ridd, who says, “ A horse (like a 
woman) lacks and is better without self-reliance ? ” 

5. In what conversation occurs the following: ‘One 
soul cannot be more a soul than another ?” 

6. Who wrote, “ There are a great many real miseries 
in life that we cannot help smiling at, but they ere the 
smiles that make wrinkles, not dimples ? ” 

7. Where occurs, “ Most friendship is feigning, most 

loving mere folly ?” 


8. Who considered only three things neces- 
sary to bring up a child, “‘ The Lord’s help, 
common sense, and a cow?” 

9. Who is Northwick, “ whose familiarity 
with the mere outside of books, made him 


Fig. 3. 


appear a man of education, if not of reading 
among men, who were themselves Jess read 
than educated.” 

10. Who is meant by, “I wonder if a man 


her orbit ; her disk will be correspondingly smaller, and 
the conical shadow will not reach the earth. When the 
moon is centrally placed over the sun, there will still be 
in October a ring of the sun’s disk seen about the moon. 

The moon revolves around the earth from west to east. 
The shadow of the moon will strike the earth on the 
morning of the 16th of April in the southeastern Pacific 
Ocean. It will pass eastward to the coast of southern 
South America, thence will move northeastward across 
South America, will leave the continent pretty well toward 
the north, cross the Atlantic Ocean northeasterly, and 
coming upon the coast of Africa, will turn more directly 


east, and end or leave the earth in northeastern Africa: 


is a hypocrite, who is constituted like a great pipe organ, 
with any number of banks of keys, on which he can play 
any time to suit the occasion ? ” 


TEN BUSINESS QUESTIONS. 


[The commercial side of the school has suffered under the pree 
sure of natural science. The best way to stimulate thought i 
ask questions and not answer them antil the pupils see what they 
do not know and what they wish to know. Wherever there is 8° 
Sppetite it is compara ively easy to feed it. } 

1. What is the difference between statute law and 
common law ? 


2. What is the distinction between real estate and 
personal property ? 
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3. What is the difference between a business partner- 
ship and a corporation ? 

4. What is a contract ? 
_ 5. Who cannot legally make contracts? 

6. How many parties, at least, must there be to a 
contract ? 

7. Who is an alien ? 

8. What is the difference between an administrator 
and executor of an estate? 

9, Who is a guardian? 

10. What limitations, in a business way, are there 
upon & person insane, a minor, or a person under a 
guardian ? 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


What concrete proof has been given of the large num- 
ber of applicants for prospective post offices ? 

The entire clerical force of the post-office department 
400 clerks—was ordered, March 27, to do one hour’s 
extra duty daily “until the accumulation of applications 
and other papers bearing upon pending appointments ’”’ 
have been briefed and filed. 


How has Italy recently shown the interest taken by 
that government in its artistic treasures ? 

A fine and imprisonment was inflicted March 27 for a 
violation of a law prohibiting the sale of works of art to 
persons outside of Italy without the permission of the 
government. There is probably an economic aspect to 
the law, for if the great treasures of Italy remain in the 
peninsula where they were created, the rest of the world 
must always go to Italy to receive inspiration from them. 
The best friends of art would probably most regret the 
transference of these treasures elsewhere. They belong 
in Italy and in an Italian setting. Anywhere else they 
become, for once at least, an object of commerce and of 
exhibition. 


What is a “common carrier ?” 

Corporations engaged in general transportation, of 
persons or merchandise, are doing private business, but 
they are also, and primarily, doing that business because 
the public needs to have somebody do it. They are al- 
lowed to engage in the business, and reap what profit 
may be in it, solely on condition that they conduct it so 
as to fulfill the public demande, The essential thing is 
that their services shall be common property, open to any 
one who may wish to use them, under such restrictions as 
the rights of the majority of users demand. 

The “ Ann Arbor case”’ illustrates very well the way 
in which the rights of users are protected by the central 
government. The government under the “regulation of 
commeree, etc.,”’ clause of the constitution, has made a 
law forbidding any railroad to refuse or neglect to trans- 
port freight to or from a connecting road. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the labor organization 
enjoying perhaps the greatest measure of public con- 
fidence and approval, being engaged in a contest with a 
connecting road, its members on the Lake Shore line en- 
gines, obeying a rule in the Brotherhood Code, refused 
to haul cars to or from that road. The Lake Shore evi- 
dently became liable under the United States Law, and 
it is trying to place its liability upon those who refused 
to do their regular work. 

There are many questions about personal liberty which 
it is easier to ask than to answer. When all the interests 
involved are considered, one may fairly deny that these 
engineers are at liberty even to stop work altogether. 
If it was a contest with their own employers, their moral 
right to do this would not be denied. What is most 
often thought of as personal liberty, the freedom to do 
as one individually happens to desire, is disappearing 
rapidly. That the disappearance is really of the desire 
or thought of doing anything not consistent with the 
highest welfare of society, does not alter the fact. No 
one denies the rights of labor, because it has been dis- 
covered that there is no class of non-workers practically 
involved in the discussion. What is insisted upon is that 
no one thall so use his apparent right as to injure others. 
The engineers may and should struggle for all that is 
theirs in right, bat they must consider who are the real 
sufferers by their refusal to allow this freight to reach its 


destination. Their refusal was an obedience of orders, 
—and no one would wish to ride behind an engineer who 
did not instinctively, inevitably obey orders. There was, 
it turns out, a conflict of orders, and one was superior 
because it was made by those who have been entrusted 
with the protection of the individual, unorganized, pos- 
sible sufferers in just such eases as this. We think the 
divine right of kings is an exploded notion. The truth 
of it has but just begun to be realized. 

The question of means is still at the bottom of this 
railroad trouble. The only legitimate means is the one 
that gives the justest solution, in the quickest most eco- 
nomical way. The boycott meets none of these condi- 
tions. In its simple form, the boycott has pretty well 
disappeared, because it has turned out to be so inevitably 
unsatisfactory, temporary, unjust, and expensive. It 
must still be shown up as masked in such cases as that 
reported from Ann Arbor, 


SHORT COURSES IN MANUAL TRAIN. 
ING.—(IIL.) 


BY A. A. UPHAM, 


Whitewater (Wis.) Normal Schoo]; Author of ‘Fifty Lessons 
in Wood Working.” 


Instruction may also be given in this connection for 
the use of the rip-saw, and the work assigned may be to 
saw out a strip from a large board, 12’ long and 2” wide. 

For sawing larger boards, either with the rip or cross- 
cut saw, the board is placed across two boxes, like soap 
boxes, which will raise it about 20” from the floor; or 
two “ horses” may be made as follows: Take two pieces 
of scantling 2” x 4” and 2’ 
long. On one of the narrow 
tides for a distance of 3” 
gauge lines }” from each edge. 
Mark across with the try- 
square 3” from theends. Mark 
two lines on each end extend- 
ing from the ends of the 
gauge marks to the opposite 
edge. (Fig.10) Place the piece 
in the vise with one end up, and with a rip-saw cut down 3” 
on each line following the gauge mark. With a back 
saw cut down on the square marks until the wedge- 
shaped pieces a, and b, come off. Get out four pieces for 
each horse, of $” stuff, 3” wide and 22” long, for legs, and 
nail the ends into the places left by the wedges ; nail pieces 
across the legs at the ends,and the horse is complete. (Fig.11) 

To mark out a 
board for the 2” strip 
use a string, and 
chalk it for a chalk- 

_ line. Either stick an 
=" awl into one end of 
the board 2” from 
the edge, to hold the 

string, or have a 
pupil hold it. Someone holds the other end, and then 
the string is gently snapped to leave a line of chalk on 
the board. Rest the end of the little finger of the hand 
that snaps the string on the board, so that the string will 
not be displaced laterally. Red or blue chalk is better 
than white, and can be purchased in cakes for a 
few cents. 

To saw the board lay it over the horses so that the 
end you are to work on will project about six inches. 
Stand with the board on your right side, and hold the 
board steady by placing the right knee upon it. As the 
saw approaches the horse, the horse is moved back to 
avoid being cut by the saw until the end projecting be- 
comes too heavy, when the horse is placed in front of the 
saw, the saw then going down between the horses. 
ff Sometimes it is more convenient to hold the 


Fig. 10. 


Fig. 11. 


board down with the left hand instead of the 
knee, and if the board is very wide and 
heavy, the left hand edge may project over 
the end of the horses, and then there will 
be no necessity to move them as the saw will 
clear them. Saw close to the line on the in- 
iw side. If the saw pinches insert a wedge to 
Fig.12. hold the saw kerf open. A screw-driver is 
generally used. Saw with long steady strokes from the 
shoulder, and slant the top of the saw backward at an 
angle of about 45°, 


To use the cutting-off saw with the horses, the piece to 
be cut off projects over the horse enough to rest against 
the left leg of the operator. If the piece cut off is long 
and heavy, the left knee of the operator must be used to 
hold the board steady, and the left hand reach around in 
front of the saw and grasp the piece to prevent its fall- 
ing and splitting out a splinter before it is quite sawed 
off. When this has happened once the pupil will under- 
stand it perfectly. 

A good deal of practice should be given with the saws, 
especially with the back-saw which is much used in all 
kinds of work. Short cuts are made with the grain with 
a back-saw as far as the blade allows, and it will be 
good practice to gauge lines across the end and two op- 
posite sides of a piece }” apart, and saw down with the 
back-saw, holding the piece in the vise. (Fig. 12.) 
After slits have been cut across the end, it may be sawed 
off and marked, and sawed again. 


NICKNAMES. 
COMPILED BY GERTRUDE E. THOMPSON. 


Gate City, . . . . . Keokuk, Ia. 

Gem City, . . . . Dayton, O. 

Golden City,. . . . San Francisco. 
Granite City, . + Aberdeen, Scotland. 
Hill City,. . . . . . . Lynebburg, Va. 
Irish een City, . . . . Cork, Ireland. 

Key of the Mediterranean Gibraltar. 

Little Paris, . . . . . Milan, Italy. 

Lyons of America, . Paterson, N. J. 


Maiden Town, . .. . Edinburgh. 
Manchester of America, . Lowell, Mass. 
Metropolitan City, . - New York. 
Mistress of the World, . - Rome, Italy. 
Modern Athens, .. . . Edinburgh. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating to 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and | 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Second Street, Sharon, Pa. 


296. Cross-WorD ENIGMA. 


In dance, but not in play; 

In blue, but not in gray; 

In powder, but not in pill; 

In valley, but not in hill; 

Ia master, bat not in maid; 

In lace, but not in braid ; 

In blizzard, but not in saow; 

In wind, but not in blow; 

In adding, but not in notation ; 
Whole is important in our nation. 


297. ANAGRAM. 
They’ve been eurmising and guessing well 
Since early last November, 
Who would compose the next BINE CAT. 
Nobody knew— Remember. 


But now the guessing is at an end, 
The men are all elected ; 

And some are in the new NICE BAT 
Which no one had expected. 


298. DIAMONDS. 

I. 1. Inhand. 2. Agame. 3. A peculiar belief. 4. A pecn- 
liar roof. 5. Tired. 6. Attempt. 7. In hand, 

II. 1. In sure. 2. Turf. 3. A part. 4. A kind of cleaning 
material, 5. Evaporated. 6. The last. 7. In sure. 


299. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
I am composed of 32 letters. 
My 7, 8, 1, 26, 27 is one who evades daty. 
My 9, 10, 2, 22, 12, 25, 17 is a fine house. 
My 29, 20, 4, 24, 6, 26, 13 are blossoms. 
My 31, 1, 11, 14, 21 is a poet. 
My 8, 31, 19, 28, 30, 30, 10, 5 is a kind of sled. 
My 23, 15, 16, 18 is a masculine name abbreviated. 
My whole is a quotation from Pope. 


300. CHARADE. 

My /irst is used oft by both parents and teachers ; 

My second’s the chronic condition of preachers ; 

My third’s a legal document, also a name for power ; 

My whole’s a bird whose plaintive note is heard at evening’s hour. 


ANSWERS FOR FEB. 16. 


287. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
288. 1. Bright, tight, mite, fight : 
2. Spite, might, sight, right ; 
8. Plight, flight, kite, site. 
289. Bar :—Barrack, baronet, barrow, barking, bargain, barbed, 
barberry. 
290. Churlish, wicked, peremptory, failure, established, wheel- 
barrow, organist, banyan, danghter, denim :— 
** OF all bad things by which mankind are cursed, 
Their own bad tempers surely are the worst,”’ 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, APRIL 6, 1893, 


Nore the day on which every variety of bird makes 
its appearance. 


TEACH how to observe the vegetable and animal life 
that are most attractive in April. 


THE movement for pensioning teachers in New York 
is meeting with opposition where it should be befriended. 


THERE seems no longer any room to doubt that the 
Catholics, as represented by Mgr. Satolli who has full 
powers in the premises, propose to do all in their power 
“to develop Catholicism in America along the lines of 
American institutions, and not to run counter to our 
established usages and customs.” We think this is all 
that the non-Catholic citizens have desired. 


Tue Pennsylvania legislature appropriates $5,000,000 
a year for education, and pays the State Saperintendent 
bat $2500. A bill to increase it to $5,000, was savagely 
treated and finally postponed indefinitely. This is humil- 
iating. No state does a grander thing, educationally, 
than the Key Stone State with its $5,000,000 appropria- 
tion, but it ought all the more to deal justly with its edu- 
cational chief. 


Tue Books or 1892.—The year 1892 led all other 
years in the number of new books published in America. 
There were 4,862 which were 197 more than in 1891, 
and 86 more than in 1886 which was the highest point 
ever reached. As usual, fiction was in the lead, 1102; 
theology follows closely as an antidote, 502; children’s 
books are next in line, 466; and law is fourth, 374; 
education takes the fifth rank with 366; poetry, 259 ; 
social science, 236 ; biography, 234; fine arts, 201 ; travel, 
192; history, 160; philosophy, 33. 

Fiction falls three short of ’91. It is rather singular 
that there were 1105 in 1891 and 1102 in 1892. Theology 
fell short of 1891 by 26; children’s hooks were 6 more 


in ’92 than ’91; law books were 26 more; educational 
books were 11 more; poetry, 66 more, and social science, 
39 more. 


SUPERINTENDENT PATTENGILL.—The state of Michigan 
was unusually wise when it elected as State Superinten- 
dent, Editor Henry R. Pattengill of The Moderator. 
The salary is so ridiculously small that the educational 
chief must either be a very weak man, or one willing to 
make a personal sacrifice, or one who can practically 
combine it with some other work. In Mr. Pattengill the 
state has secured an energetic, judicious, experienced, 
widely and favorably known man who has devoted his 
life to educational interests. It is confidently hoped that 
under his administration the state will see the wisdom of 
paying a respectable salary to such a man and give him, 
practically, a life lease. 

He is now forty years of age, has been superintendent 
of village schools for eight years, an institute lecturer for 
fifteen, and has proved himself a skillfal editor. 


Tat Natronat.—The National Educational As- 
sociation finds its time-honored custom of holding a great 
mid-summer meeting sadly interfered with for 1893 by 
the World’s Fair. This cuts off the income from which 
it has uniformly published the Volume of Proceedings 
which is a valuable educational library of itself. The 
proceedings of the World’s Educational Congress at Chi- 
cago in July, are to be published as the volume for 1893, 
and will make the most valuable document yet issued. 
Whence the funds ? 

The income for this is the membership fee of $2. 
There is no way to secure the volume except through this 
membership. In addition to this volume, the officers 
propose to assist in every way desirable all members of 
the association who may need any aid or direction in 
visiting the Fair. An efficient committee has been or- 
ganized by Mr. A. G. Lane, whose first work is the as- 
signment of good boarding places for all members who 
apply to them. Certificates of membership are ready 
for distribution by A. W. Edson, Worcester, Mass., or 
W. E. Sheldon of 3 Somerset Street, Boston. There 
ought to be an early and persistent enlistment all along 
the line. 


WOMEN TEACHERS’ CLUBS. 


Chicago has a full-fledged women teachers’ club, to 
which all women teachers are eligible. It is not pri- 
marily a teachers’ club, though only teachers are eligible. 
It is not, in the usual eense, a woman’s club, though only 
women are admitted. It is not to be ‘‘ schoolma’amish,” 
although it will discuss school questions from discipline 
to pensions. It will not be “ woman’s rightish,” although 
it will assert itself with vigor whenever woman’s rights 
are infringed upon. 

In the organization of this club we rejoice. It isa 
step in the right direction. For some reason woman has 
not been recognized in the club life of men. This is not 
wholly surprising when we recall the club characteristics 
of men in some lines of life, but there are supposed to be 
no characteristics of the man teacher’s social life that 
inevitably exclude women. The JouRNAL is not cranky 
in this matter. There is no reason why men, as men, 
should net have a club to which women are not invited. 
There is no reason why men teachers should not have a 
club to which women teachers are not invited, but when 
all the club life ef teachers in a given locality is maseu- 
line, the women do well to organize themselves into a 
club from which their brethren are excluded. 

By far the larger number of teachers in all progressive 
communities are women, and at present the number of 
eminently scholarly women is as great as of men, and the 
number of talented women teachers in public speech and 
writing is as great. But they are not recognized in the 

National Association or in state associations. We do not 
think this is from the unwillingness of men to recognize 
them, but because they have not had the opportunity to 
know what they can do or to show others that they are 
skilled in the doing of public work in a business Way. 
The Women Teachers’ Club will bring them both power 
and recognition at an early day; hence we welcome its 
appearance in Chicago and hope every other city will 
rganize a similar club. 


A GREAT EDUCATIONAL VICTORY. 


One of the memorable crises in the educational devel. 
opment of the large cities has been created by “ grand 
old John Swett” of San Francisco. There has been no 
such scandal in the method of appointing teachers in any 
city in the union as in the metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 
True it was only the exaggeration of what is found even 
in Boston where teachers are practically selected by dis- 
trict committees, but the exaggeration was terrific. The 
members of the board literally drew lots tosee in what order 
each should have an appointment and then the committee 
on classification would create the greatest possible number 
of positions, and the chairman alone would know the 
order of the drawings. He would notify Mr. A. that he 
was “No. 7” for instance, and Mr. A. would hand him on 
a slip of paper the name of his candidate and in due time 
she would be appointed. Within three years there was 
a notorious woman appointed, one whose name had much 
the same fragrance as that of Sarah Althea Hill when 
the Sharon scandal broke out, but it was literally impos- 
sible to discover whose appointment it was. No one on 
the board knew except the chairman of the committee on 
classifications and the man himself. It should be said*in 
justice to the corps as a whole that this woman did not 
enter upon her work, even after confirmation. ‘John 
Swett would have smashed everything to flinders,” said 
one of the school board to the editor of the JourRNAL, had 
she not quietly retired from the field. 

Now a brighter day dawns. After July Ist, the first 
six vacancies will be filled by appointment from the 
twelve graduates of the city normal school—the last class 
—who have the highest rank. Then ¢welve more shall 
be selected by examination from graduates of the city 
normal—not members of the last class—and there eight- 
een shall be first appointed to fill vacancies. The exam- 
ination is to be conducted by the superintendent of echools 
and five professors of the State University. Only those 
who know what this signifies can appreciate what San 
Francisco owes John Swett. All honor to the hero of so 
many educational struggles. 


MODERN PSYCHOLOGY.—(IIL) 


Physiological psychology is not a happy term to apply 
to modern psychology, but the christening must be re- 
spected were it done wisely or otherwisely. It should 
have been styled scientific psychology, or natural science- 
psychology, as it is the projection into the study of the 
brain and mind of the same spirit and methods that have 
given us geology and kindred sciences. Physiology has 
so long neglected the brain that it is not entitled to credit 
that belongs to the natural scientist alone. 

The speculative in psychology must take a back seat 
for a time. We are to study what we can know, not 
what we can imagine. We are no more to study mind 
and matter, but mind in matter. We recognize that 
there is much we cannot know and for which there is no 
physiological hypothesis. With this we have naught to 
do. The natural scientist is not a philosopher, and he 
knows that he is not, or should know it. Geology suf- 
fered long because some geologists imagined themselves 
to be theologians. 

Natural science psychology is not philosophy, is not 
ethics, is not theology. It will learn what it can along 
its own lines, and when it reaches its limits in any direc- 
tion it will turn the unsolved problems over to the philvs- 
opher, the “ ethicist,” or the theologian. 

Natural science psychology has no issue with specula- 
tive philosophy, but it is entirely reasonable that the latter 
should be disturbed at the literalness, at the material 
anchorage that is insisted upon by natural science psy- 
chology, but this is only the echo of the old-time warfare 
between philosophy and science in which the former has 
always been the aggressive party. Science is willing to 
be let alone, and philosophy would have done well had 
she let her alone. When natural science psychology has 
done its best there will be left an all-sufficient field for 
the best ability of the speculative philosopher. 

There are some questions with which modern psychol- 
ogy has naught to do. These are: 

1. Is the mind ‘radically and wholly distinct from the 

brain ? 


‘2. Is the brain merely a tool in the hand of the mind’ 
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3. Is the mind a servant of the brain, doing only what 
mechanically it is required by the brain to do. 

4. What is life ? 

It is not the province of modern psychology to answer 
any of thess questions. Its mission is to learn every 
ascertainable fact as such about the brain and its activ- 
ities. In the nature of the cate it is difficult to study the 
haman brain. The study must be largely with lower 
animals and of diseased human brains, especially through 
such experiments as are made possible by the ingenuity 
of man. 

It is known that there are mental activities that do not, 
that cannot occur independently of some specific known 
function of the brain. With these undeniable brain-mind 
activities we begin, using them as a base-line for all 
further stady. Modern psychology deals only with those 
activities which could not be but for some specific func- 
tion of the human brain. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, ete., and will 
answer the same personally or secure answers from experts. 
Teachers will please write their names and addresses, not for 
publication, but that answers may be given by letter, if not of 
general interest. Will teachers ask questions with the pen as freely 
as with the voice? | 


375. What is the advantage of grading the district 
school ? A TEAcHER. 

That depends upon the size of the school, upon the 
permanency of the teacher, and upon her skill. If there 
is a central school to which the children are promoted, 
there should be sufficient uniformity throughout the town 
to make the work after promotion most beneficial. Aside 
from that the only advantage in grading is to secure sys- 
tematic work for the school. There is always danger of 
losing the advantage of individual teaching when a small 
school is over-graded. 


376. What per cent of the children of the United 
States are in the district schools ? 

A Daxota TEACHER. 

I do not know, presumably about one-fourth. I base 
this upon the fact that nearly one-half the population is in 
cities and large towns, and presumably half the remainder 
are in village schools in towns, so that about one fourth 
the children, possibly a trifle more, are in rural district 
schools. 


377. Much is being said in journals about teaching 
geography and history together. Weare frequently told 
by critics that is the * true method, the German method.” 
Even Dr. Rice, in the February Forum, commends 
highly a lesson in geography and history, but does not 
give a hint of what the lesson reallywas. That is about 
all we get from the critics. 1s there a printed outline, 
or teachers manual, in the English language that will 
show how geography and history ought to be taught to- 
gether ? C. E R, Wisconsin. 

I do not know of anything that fills the bill as you ask 
for it, but there is really no need of it. All that is in- 
tended by the consolidation is that in teaching geography 
the essential history of the locality be given at the same 
time, i. ¢. some of it, as much as is adapted to the age 
and maturity of the class. For instance, the geography 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia, or California could be made 
much more attractive by enlivening each with a touch of 
the history respectively of William Penn, John Smith, 
and Sir Francis Drake; or of Scotland, Switzerland, or 
India by historic references and allusions. It is not in- 
tended to make the history sufficiently prominent to over- 
shadow the geography, but rather to enliven it. When, 
later, the history supersedes the geography, then the 
geography is to be reviewed, enlivening in turn the history. 


378. Will you please tell me of a good, small book of 
directions for learning blackboard drawing ? 


P., South Carolina. 

I do not recall any monograph on that subject. D. R. 
Augsburg, Salt Lake City, Utah, has 250 drawings for 
the blackboard in the latter half of Miss Spear’s Prepar- 
ing to Read, published by the New England Publishing 
Company, price 50 cents. If these do not meet your 
needs write him, or Miss Bertha Hintz, 806 Broadway, 
New York; Mrs. Mary D. Hicks, Pray Building, 
Boston; or Walter S. Perry, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 


GENERAL IDEAS AND THE THEORY OF 
HABIT. 


BY PROFESSOR JOSIAH ROYCE. 
[Reported for the JOURNAL 


HARVARD LECTURES ON TOPICS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS.—(IL) 


A conscious or rations! general idea exists whenever we use and 
understand a general class name, or a term representing some qual- 
ity, a relationship between things, or an abstract term. The work 
of the teacher is everywhere the imparting of such general ideas. 
The measure of the ability of any mind is the consciously rational 
generality of its ideas, and the power of ekillfol adaptation of theee 
to novel circumstances. The test of the accuracy of any idea is the 
way in which its possessor ad jaste himeelf to the environment which 
contains the object of the idea. The value of our ideas of a tiger 
or a steel edge is shown by our conscious habits of conduct in the 
presence of these environments. Hence the necessity for the for- 
mation of babits of habitual response. 

If we with to gain, or to teach, a general idea, the instrument is 
always some sort of personal conduct, and the observance of that 
conduct. The whole business of education must be founded on the 
conception that ideas exist only in some definite relation to conduct, 
conceived and carried out. The pure intellect cannot exist. There 
can be no imparting of knowledge that is not the forming of habits 
of action. 

There are essentially acta and habits of imitation. Social imita- 
tion gives us the signs adapted to express our own feelings. By 
counting, literal reproduction, we learn to imitate the stracture of 
units in groups. Thus we learn the processes by which satisfactory 
imitations can be made. The limitation of our powers of imitation 
limits our powers of insight. 

A man thinks whenever he conscioutly moves, and every thought 
prodaces motion. Movement is his responge to the things that 
interest him. Man ob:erves these movements and their relations 
to the objects causing them. This constitates his rationality. 

Oar most familiar habits are those of using langaage. We re- 
spond to an action by naming it. Language is dependent upon the 
habit of responding by the ure of the names other people are agreed 
in using, and in the right construction. Whether or not we do our 
thioking in worde, we only learn to understand by the use of words, 
Action, in any case, is necessary to thought. A wealth of images 
can mean nothing to one whose images do not stand for action. 
Names can note the relation of our habitual conduct. They are 
epitomized suggestions of our conecious habits of reaction toward 
the ideas they represent. Experience is a very poor teacher unless 
it teaches conduct. Habits, to be valuable, must be essentially 
applicable and adaptable to extremely novel conditions, Hence, to 
adapt is the great problem of the teacher. The thought must be 
freed from words. Oar rational general ideas of habits are formed 
under the pressure of social intercourse. Language gives the 


means for making a sccially proper response to conditions. It is | 


not the sound of the name, but the act of applying it. Every word 
stands for your own habitual manner of responding to its idea. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Mgr. Satolli, the Papal delegate, is in Boston this week, visiting 
the church school. 

Minnesota is to have free text-books and the lower branch of the 
Pennsylvania legislature voted by a large majority for a similar bill, 


Ia Syracuse, typewriting and stenography have taken the place 
of German and French for those who are not going to college. 
Why not ? 

Agent George A. Walton of the Massachusetts Board of Edaca- 
tion has published in pamphlet form ‘‘ The History of Sapervision 
in Massachusetts,’ a valaable paper for every teacher to have on 
file. Itis the kind of literatere that is indispensable in an emer- 
gency. The state publishes it for general distribution. 

The Cosmopolitan Magazine offers 1000 free scholarships to those 
needing assistance in the pursuit of a college education and there ia 
practically no limit to the number of these scholarships or to the 
time daring which the offer is available. Send tothe Cosmopolitan, 
New York City for an attractive announcement of the plan. 

The Chantanqua Assembly will contioue to champion University 
Extension. Dr. R. D. Roberts, secretary of the London society 
will be the guest of Chautauqua daring University Extension week. 
It was due largely to his unremitting ¢fforts during the period of 
discouragement and apathy in the later seventies, that the whole 
scheme was not abandoned. 

The birthday of Froebel is to be celebrated by the kindergartners 
of Boston and vicinity at Hantington Hall, Thursday, April 20, at 
three p. m., with an addresa by Hamilton W. Mabie, editor of the 
Christian Union upon “The Creative Element in Education.” 
This promises to be the best kindergarten celebration that has been 
held in Boston.. The public is cordially invited and a large 
audience should greet Mr. Mabie on this occasion. 

We congratulate our friends, E. L. Kellogg & Co., publishers of 
the New York School Journal, apon the completion of their beauti- 
fal new building on East Ninth Street, near Broadway, New York. 
They have earned their prosperity and deserve the luxury they now 
enjoy, and none rejoice more in all the good that comes to them 
than their co-laborers in this office. One of the delights of jour- 
nalism is the ability to erjoy one’s own prosperity enough to enjoy 
also that of every other co-worker, and it is with genuine pleasure 
that, as we enter upon our eighth year as editor of the JouRNAL 
in ite nineteenth year, we eee evidences of the prosperity of our 


New York contemporary. Many they find in their elegant new 
apartments all the comfort and joy that they have a right to an- 
ticipate. a 

The eminent historian, Prof. Hermann E. von Holst, a graduate 
of Heidelberg, and formerly professor in the utiversities of Strags- 
burg and Freiburg, the author of The Constitutional History of the 
United States, and now head professor of history in the University 
of Chicago, has been engaged to take charge of the department of 
history in the Chautauqua Sammer College next season. He will 
give a course of I«ctures, extending over six week, on the ‘‘ French 
Revolution.”? Prof. von Holst speake Eoglish with clearness and 
his lectures are remarkable for sound jadgment, earnestness, pic- 
tureeque description, illustrative anecdote, powerful irony, and 
grim humor. The announcement of this course will undoubtedly 
attract large numbers of students, teachers, and college instructors 
to Chautauqua in 1893. 


FRIVOCITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES 
TOO MUCH FIRE-WATER. 
The following significant advertisement recently appeared ina 


western paper; 
‘* For sale, a young rattlesnake. The best of reasons given for 


wanting to sell. Inquire withio.’’ 


IN THE RESTAURANT. 

Jack (who bas jast received a remittance): ‘‘ Then, after that, 
I say we have some tame duck and’’— Dick (whose remittance bas 
not arrived): ‘*Hold on! © What do they ask you for that?” 
Jack: dollars and a half.” ‘*Dick: Whew! Don’t you 
think we'd better get a wild duck and tame it ourselves.— Life. 


NOT HIS 
Newly Elected Congressman (from Kaneas).—I'd like to have 
my picture taken. 


Photographer—Cabinet ? 
Newly Elected Congressman (blushingly)—No; jast a plain, 


every-day congressman, — Puck. 
UNDERRATED. 

— An exchange says a man’s fall mental power is not reached 
before the age of twenty-five. Either this is wrong, or the college 
freshman has been misinformcd as to himself. 
— Boston Transcr tpt, 
NOT GENUINE. 


Lady : How is your venison today? 
Butcher: Not dear, ma’am, 
Lady : Not deer! Then give me beef. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Leslie Stephens, the author, is Thackeray’s son-in-law. 

Massachusetts is said to have one public library to each 4,000 in- 
inhabitants. 

Mme. Patti Nicolini is proud of her needlework, and is especially 
expert in darning. 

Whittier was given his LL.D. by Harvard College, in 1886, at 
its 250th anniversary. 

Jalian Hawthorne is now in Jamaica. It is rumored that he 
will make his home there. 

A pair of George Washington’s breeches were lately sold at 
auction in Philadelphia for $340. 

Mme. Charlotte Embden, the poet Heiorich Heine’s favorite 
sister, is to publish 122 of his unprinted lettere in her possession. 

The first woman to receive the title of Pa.D. from John Hop- 
kins University will be Miss Florence Bascom of Williamstown, 

Mass. 

For some time in his early life William Daan Howells worked 
with his father editing and publishing a country newspaper in 
Ohio. 

The New York Historical Society will set up two tablets April 
8 on the sites where the fi-st newspaper office was established in 
New York city two hundred years ago and the first printing prees 
stood. 

The fact that the Lowell House at Elx wood, in Cambridge, is 
not for sale, and will not be during the lifetime of Mr. Lowell’s 
daughter, Mre. Burnett, has not dete:.red the movement which 
originated in Cambridge to buy as mach of the Elmwood estate as 
is for sale, and make a pablic park of it. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand square f.et of the Elmwood property can be bought, and 
the people who want to save it as it is are still trying to raise 
$60,00) for that purpose. It is to be held as it is until May, when, 
if not sold, it will be cut up into city lots.—Iarper’s Weekly. 


TO THE WORLDS FAIR. 


On the present basis, the rates to the World’s Fair at Chicago 


round trip tickets will be as follows; 
Trains taking more than thirty-five hours between Boston and 


Chi : 

and West Shore, ‘ . $82 00 
Fitchburg (Erie & Boston Line) : 80 40 
Fitchburg, via Montreal, ° ° 29 60 

Trains making the run in thirty-five hours or less : 
Fitchburg & West Shore, $40 00 
Fitchburg (Erie and Boston Line), 


Fitchburg, via Montreal, . 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence.1 


‘*HOME MEETINGS.” 


Editor JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 
Without entertaining the slightest desire to underrate the efficacy 
of edacational meeting of whatever sort, I think it is an axiom that 
most teachers, principals, and superintendents go away from them 
unsatisfied. It would not require profound analysis to discover at 
least a few causes for this. Teachers have learned to expect ex- 
cellent papers and addresses from eminent theorists, the meeting is 
a kind of Sanday service, the majority return from it to resume 
the even tenor of their way, while the few,—and these for the 
most part the young and unwary,—begin a religious attempt to 
practice the precepts of the preaching, frequently to their utter dis- 


traction and well-nigh to their undoing. 

It would seem that the average convention crowds too much of 
theory if not too much of hobby into a brief space. My conten- 
tion is that it would be better for teachers could they be given a 
single lecture or paper at a time, and that the times should come 
much more frequently, and that generally the speaker should come 
to the teachers rather than that the teachers should go to him, i e. 
it should bea ‘*‘ home meeting’’ with, if you please, the teachers of 
the smaller adjoining towns invited, thus causing the larger towns 
to assume a limited local leadership and inflaence in educational 
matters. 

I would by no means discontinue conventions as at present under- 
stood but rather supplement them in the manner which I am try- 
ing to outline. The plan could, | think, be carried out were super- 
inten dents to travel about more than they do at present, within a 
limited fizld, say their own county or state, for the purpose of vis- 
iting schools, with the primary object of enlarging their own ideas 
and thus benefiting the echools and teachers directly under their 
charge, and with the secondary object of changing work a little 
with the superintendent whose schools might be thus visited, by ad- 
dressing his teachers after school perhaps, upon a practical every- 
day subject in a practical every-day way, the favor of course to be 
reciprocated. Large benefits might accrue to the visiting superin- 
tendent, to his schools, and in some cases at least, to the teachers 
and schools visited. 

It would be a legitimate and effcctive way of discovering super- 
ior teachers for future vacancies; it would bring about a greater 
community of interest; it would quicken professional enterprise 
and laudable ambition, especially in the supervisory forces; it 
would seem, in short, to benefit everybody and harm nobody. The 
expenses need be no more than the necessities of travel, which any 
considerable town ought willingly to assume in behalf of its super- 
intenaent. C, WILLARD. 


STORY OF A WAR-SONG. 


Mr. George F. Root, in his lately published autobiographical 
‘* Story of a Musical Life,’’ tells the origin of ‘‘ The Battle Cry of 


Freedom.’’ It is as follows: 

He heard of President Lincoln’s second call for volunteers one 
afternoon while lying on a lounge at his brother’s house. Imme- 
diately this song started in his mind, words and tune together: 


‘* Yes, we'll rally round tie flag, boys, we’il rally once again, 
Shonting the battle-cry of freedom.”’ 


I thought it out that afternoon, he says, and wrote it next morn- 
ing. The ink was hardly dry when the Lombard brothers—the 
great singers of the war—came in for something to sing at a meet- 
ing that was to be held immediately in the court-house square, just 
opposite. They went through the new song once, and then hastened 
to the steps of the court house. 

Jules’ magnificent voice gave out the song, and Frank’s trumpet 
tones led the refrain, — 


“ The Union forever, hurrah, boys, hurrah! ’’ 


and at the fourth verse a thousand voices were joined in the chorus, 
From there the song went into the army, and the testimony in re- 
gard to its use in the camp and on the march and even on the field 
of battle from soldies and officers, up to generals, and even to the 
good President himself, made me thankful that if I could not 
shoulder a musket in defense of my country, I could serve her 
in this way. 


BEST DEFINITION OF BABY. 


A London paper has awarded a two-guinea prize for the b:at 
definition of a baby. The lady who won the prize sent in this 
answer ; 

A tiny feather from the wing of love dropped in the sacred lap of 


motherhood. 
The following are some of the best de nitions given : 


The bachelor’s horror, the mother’s treasure, and the despotic 


tyrant of the most republican household. — 
The morning caller, noonday crawler, midnight brawler. 


The only precious possession that never excites envy. _ 
The tateat edition of humanity, of which every coupl® think they 


possess the finest copy. 
A native of all countries who epeaks the language of none. 
About twenty-two inches of coo and wiggle, writhe and ecream, 


filled with suction and testing apparatus for milk, and automatic 


alarm to regalate supply. 
A anak little craft called Innocence, laden with simplicity 


and love. 
A thing we are expected to kiss and look as if we enjoyed it. 


A little stranger with a free pass to the heart's best affections. 

That which mskes home happier, love stronger, patience greater, 
hands busier, nights longer, dave shorter, purses lighter, clothes 
shabbier, the past forgotten, the future brighter. 


COMMON BLUNDERS, 


A county superintendent, in speaking of his institute, told the 
writer recently that he always planned for a short recess ‘‘ between 
every exercise.’ He doubtless meant between every two exercises, 
as between ’’ does not go well with single things. The mistake 
is not an uncommon thing. 

A teacher recently said, when speaking of the government of his 
school, ‘I treat every pupil alike.’ Alike what? You cannot 
treat one pupil “alike,” and ‘‘every’’ indicates that they are 
taken separately. He meant to say that he treated ‘‘all’’ pupils 


alike. 
A teacher recently said that he believed that ‘‘ every pupil should 


have the same chance.”’ This is a blunder of the same kind as the 
above. He meant that all pupils should have the same chance. 
‘* Every” is a distributive adjective, aud indicates that the objects 


to which it refers are to be taken separately. 

‘*Now.’? Many teachers use this little word ‘‘now’’ many 
more times than they need to. They are in the h bit of uncon- 
tcionusly beginning every explanation and many of their sentences 
with it. The writer recently heard an institute worker use it 
forty-seven times in a single talk. ‘* Now,’’ thia detracted mach 
from the value of the exercise.—Indiana School Journal. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Fairplay, Ccl., March 6th, 1893: Will you please ask the 
querists if any one of them can explain the medal of which the 
following is a partial description : 

On one side is a cross with rays and the word *‘ Religio’’ eur- 
sounding the top of the cross. An angel is blowing a trumpet on 
which there is a ecroll containing the word *‘ Pax.’’ At the foot 
of the cross are ens gns and implements of warfare. The margin 
is surrounded by the inscription ‘‘ Post Arma Splendidior.’’ The 
margin of the other side contains the inscription ‘' Memorior! Pacis 
Relig. Secualaris Aug. Unid. 1755.’ At the top (between ‘‘ Relig. 
and “ Secualaris’’) there is a triangle with raye, and in the triangle 
the inecription .7.7.7, The design in the center on the side is 
complicated and worn but there appears to be an olive branch, a 
bishop’s crown and mitre, and two scrolls, one of which contains 
the inscription ‘* Religionis Pax’’ and the other the date Sept. 
25th, 1555. The other words on thie scroll appear to be ‘‘ Recess. 


Imp.”’ E. K, 
— Can anyone tell me how the ‘‘ leap privilege’’ to women came 
about ? Ww. 


— Can you name the author of ‘‘ He who ia his own friend is a 
friend to all men? ”’ W. 8. 


Seneca, 


- Please tell me who publishes the works of Richard Harding 
Davis. L. G. 
Harper & Brothers, New York City. 


— Which of our generals was called ‘‘ Black Jack’? ? Why ? 
M. 
Gen John A. Logan. Becane of his tawny complexion and 
black hair. He was sometimes called the ‘‘ Black Eagle of 
Illinois,’’ 


— Please give the names of Phillips Brooks’ principal works ? 
JANET T, 
The Life and Death of Abraham Lincoln (1865); Lectures on 
Preaching, Yale (1877); Sermons (1878); The Candle of the Lord 
(1881); Sermons Preached in English Churches (1883); Twenty 
Sermons (1886), 


OCR BOOK TABLE. 


Prongers OF Sorence. By Oliver Lodge, F.RS. New 

York: Macmillan & Co ’ 

Science, when made attractive by biography and pictorial illustra. 
tions, is introdaced to the general public in its moat ¢ffsctive way. 
Every fairly edacated pereon knows that the Copernican syatem 
proved that the earth is a planet like the others and that it revolves 
around the sun, but all do not realize what a revolution in the 
whole course of human thought such a revelation made in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Not that men believed the sun to 
be a god, driving his chariot across the heavens once a day, or that 
the earth was supported on pillars, or a Hiodu tortoise, so that the 
sun might travel beneath it; for the Ptolemaic system bad exposed 
these absurdities, and by degrees the earth as the center was found 
to produce many astronomic errors. Bat when Copernicus actually 
placed the sun in its trae relations to the solar syste , worki: g cut 
his system by mathematical formulas, and gave the earth’s ax's iis 
conical motion, producing the precession of the ¢quinoxes, the gleam 
of light had pierced the mists, and the true day of astronomical 
science was near at hand. Sach a revelation by the heliovsniric 
point of view revolutionized all scientific thought; studante began 
to readjust their cosmical idea's, and in spite of sup:ratitious oppo- 
sition, the apparent paradox of the earth’s movements unsettled al! 
existing theoriee. This disturbing discovery produced such con- 
sternation among eonservative scientists and churchmen that long 
after Copernicus only a few leading spirite could be found te sup- 
port it, Then Tycho Brabé, with hia observatory, during the latter 
half of the sixteenth century, devised a scheme by which the earth 
might be kept at the center, with the celestial sphere in rotation 
about it, while all the planets revolved around the aan, which itself 
revolved about the earth. Tycho was fiery and had his nose cut « ff 
in a duel, the result of a quarrel over a mathematical point, and 
he kept a tame maniac in his house. However, his work became 
immortal because his friend and pupil, Kepler, discovered the plan- 
etary curve—the ellipse. With the instraments of Tycho, Kepler's 
science and imagination brought order out of chaos and settled the 
orbital relations of the spheres for all time. Next. Galileo’s career, 
larger than bat tempor with the life of Kepler, placed 
him in the front rank of experimestal scientists, In mathematical 
and deductive facalties he was_inferior to Kepler, bat in experi- 
ments he proved that weight had nothing to do with the rapidity of 
a body falling to the earth; that a telescops could be made, by 
which the height of the lunar mountains could be estimated, and 
the fcur cicoumjovial’’ moons of Jupiter be seen. The Icqnisi- 
tion tortared him for promulgating the Copernican system, and 
we cannot credit the story that he said at his recaatation, *' [t still 
moves’’; yet, dying in hie lonely tower at Arcetri, he was the 
victor, holding ia his trembling hand the telescopes by which he had 
enlarged the aniveree a thousand fold, and secing with his sightless 
eyes a realm of which Milton, visiting him in bis tower, could rot, 
with all his poetic imagination, conceive or dream, ‘This early 
noon of astronomic discovery was still clouded eno»gh to admit the 
presence and to need the light of Descartes, a Frenchman, who 
made the sixteenth century luminous by anticipating the right con- 
ditions for the solution of probleme in physical science and so m:k- 
ing the work of Sir Isaac Newton a possibility. We may not row 
value the ‘‘ Cartesian vortices’? as a very great contrivution to 
speculative astronomy, but by the Cartesian method Newton’s law 
of universal gravitation became the priceless possession of the 
world. Thus by degrees the pioneers of science laid the founda- 
tions, erected their platforma for observation, discovered great 
principles, and so formed the base of that monumental structure on 
which Newton, with his Principia in his hand ; Roemer and Bradley 
with their discoveries concerning the velocity of light; Lagrange 
and Laplace, Herschel and Bessel, and many others Jess di:tin- 
gaished, may stand, and with more than Joshua’s autbority com- 
mand the sun and moon to wait, till across the lenses of cur later 
science mysteries shall be passed and marvels unfolded to which 
the anciently reported miracles afford the only parallel. 

For the general reader this work fall ia of instraction which broad- 
ens the mind, and of inspiration which elevates the sou). Evolution, 
terribly persistent, must bs acknowledged in the progressive diec.y- 
eries of science, and only by acquaintance with ite procerses can (ne 
give honor to the pioneers in the progress of the world’s advance. 


How vo You Speti Ir. By W. T.C. Hyde. Chicago: 

A. C. McClarg & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Many have been the fads and methods concerning spelling, and 
many have been the educators who have sought to grapple success- 
fully with the spelling problem. In spite, however, of language 
reformers and the unending devices for a royal road to this most 
necessary art, it ie reasonably certain that English orthography will 
remain as it is for many generations and so must be taught. Mr. 
Gladstone has somewhere stated that our spelling is the laughing 
stock of the world, inasmuch as its intricacies aad irregularities 
defy any rules. That poor spelling does not neccessarily imply '!- 
literacy is fally recognized, and also the fact that some people : re 
good spellers by a sort of natural instinct which 10 amount of lab - 
rious atudy by others can equal. Investigation as to the nature of 
this facility seems to prove that it is distinctly traceable to the 
visual memory, that is, that the word has been impressed upon 
the mind by sight and not by hearing. Those who have been 
taught to spell by thie method will rarely trip if given an opporta 
nity to write the word and see how it looks. The image iu the 
‘* mind’s seems to be the secret of correct epelliog. 

Proceeding on this plan, the author of this work has arranged # 


American Book Company 


No matter what the study in which the 
best text-book is desired teachers and school 
officers should correspond with the Ameri- 
can Book Company. They publish the prin- 
cipai common schooi text-books of America, 
and there is hardly a country or city school 
in the United States where their publica- 
tions are not used. They also issue the 


leading texts in the higher branches —Nat- 
ural Sciences, Mathematics, Ancient and 
Modern Languages, etc. New books to 
meet new demands in every department are 
constantly brought out. The following are 
among their latest publications: 


MILNE’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


A progressive and thoroughly modern two book c 
LIAM J. MILNE, Ph.D, LL D. curse by 
Normal College, Albany, N.Y.’ President of the New York State 


Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic $ .30 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic : : : : 65 
Milne’s High School Algebra: 1.00 


ROBINSON’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


Embodyiog all the sterling meri 
but thoroughly modernized upto + the old Progressive sae 


Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic : 18 

Robinson’s New Rudiments of Arithmetic : : ' 
Robinson's New Practical Arithmetic 
Bailey’s American Mental Arithmetic : 
Kings of England in a Nutshell 7 
By “ GAIL HAMILTON.” Small 4to, handsome Cloth 60 


Cathcart’s Literary Reader 
A New Manual of English Literature. By Grorce Carpeart 


A.M. Upwards of 100 portraits $1.15 
The Schoolmaster in Literature 


With an introdvetion by Epwarp EGGLEston. 1.40 


ENGLISH CLASSICS FOR SCHOOLS 

The gems of English literature in the best and cheapest form, 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the Earl of Chatham : $ 7° 
Sir Roger de Coveley Papers, from Zhe Spectator 
Irving’s Sketch-Book—Ten Selections : : 
Scott’s (Sir Walter) Ivanhoe : : : 5° 
Scott’s (Sir Walter) Marmion : : ‘ 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night 


Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States: : 1.00 
Dreyspring’s French Reader on the Cumulative Method 7§ 
Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Aeneid : : ; 1.25 
Morris's Physical Education in the Public Schools : 1.CO 
Appletons’ Manual of Penmanship : : 
Webster’s Primary School Dictionary. New Fdition : 49 
Webster’s Common School Dictionary. New Edition 38 


Webster’s High School Dictionary New Edition 
Books sent postpaid on receipt of price. Catalogues ” 
any branch, free. Address the Publishers at 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOST 
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long list of the most commonly used words and has printed the 
peculiarity of each in bold type, thus making prominent the point 
most liable to error and impressing the picture of the word on the 
mind. For instance, embaRRaSS, mamMALIs, deLEgaTION, ete. 
Besides the lista of words a valuable appendix contains a large 
number of technical words {ound in the vocabulary of the bank, 
the stock exchange, the board of trade, etc., with fall explanations. 
As an easy end practical method of teaching spelling, Mr. Hyde’s 
work will take first rank. — 


In Spirit anp In Essays by Younger Minis 
ters of the Unitarian Church. With an Introduction by the Rev 
James de Normandie. Boston: George H. Ellie. Cloth, $1.00. 
Rev. George C. Creasy of Salem, Mass., Rev. L. D. Cochran of 

Littleton, N. H., Rev. W. W. Fenn of Chicago, Iil., Rev. Francis 

B. Hornbroke of Newton, Mass., Rev. S. M. Crothers of St. Paal, 

Minn., Rev. Albert Walkley of Brighton, Mass., and Rev. John 

Tunis of Boston, Mass., are the “‘ younger ministers ’’ who have 

contributed these essays. which may be called typical Unitarian 

sermons. They represent the free and unbiased thought of the lib. 
eral charch, particalarly in its religious aspect, as expressed in the 
ideas of rationalistic thinkers. Doctrine, as relating to non-essen- 
tials, is not discussed, nor theories for or against special plans of 
salvation. Though differing in methods, as befits perfect freedom, 
the bed-rock principle on which all these writers rest is the inter- 
pretation of Christianity as a religion which chiefly concerns itself 
with the regeneration of humanity through personal righteousness. 


How Nature Courses: Toe Narurat Foop or Man. 
By Emmet Densmore, M.D. New York: Stillman & Co. 
Cloth, 413 pp. 

Peaceably as several books on hygiene now lie together on our 
table, one is entirely convinced, so utterly opposed are their views, 
that a meeting of the authors would inevitably result in the kind 
of social affair known asa ‘* Donnybrook.’’ Dr. Densmore, who with 
his wife is the proprietor of an Eaglish journal of health, has 
needed a massive volume of over four hundred pages to set forth 
his theories of health-getting and health-keeping, which in sub- 
stance resolve themselves into the startling doctrine that ‘‘ Bread 
is the staff of death.’’ As a disciple of the “‘natural food sys- 
tem,’’ he is strenuous for a mainly animal diet as a remedy for all 
ills, though in some “ food fruits,’’ hot water, pickles, and 
nuts, he permits the truly hygienic man to mildly indulge. With 
many of his conclusions regarding the dangers of a too great de- 
pendence on starch products, and the value of a meat diets in re- 
dacing obesity, physicians will agree as both sensible and scientific, 
and thus far the intelligent reader may go with interest and 
profit. When, however, the work of irregular medical practi- 
tioners, ‘‘nataral bonesetters’’ and the like is upheld, the wise 
legislation which holds them only too slightly in check denounced, 
and a trust in ‘‘ Nature’s cure’’ which so often means criminal 
neglect of illness advocated, than the author loses his hold upon 
one’s patience and attention. 

Tue Wor.p or CHance. By W. D. Howells. New 
York: Harper & Broe. Prise, Cloth, $1.50. 

Admirers of Mr. Howells are already acquainted with ‘‘ Ray,”’ 
the young newspsper man from the country who seeks a market in 
the city for his novel, ‘‘ A Modern Romeo.’’ He isatype of which 
Mr. Howells is fond and with which all hie readers are familiar. 
Ray’s experiences with publishers and publishing houses are por- 
trayed with characteristic attention to detail, and there is also a 
dramatic interlade bringing in a Tolstoian tragedy. The sated 
novel reader who fancies after the first chapter that he can see 
plainly the last link in the chain of events so skillfully welded to- 
gether by the author will have a genuine surprise in their culmina- 
tion. The World of Chance of course adds another laurel to Mr. 
Howells’ already weighty wreath. 


Tue Evouvution or Caristiantry by Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age, Keston: (Geo. H. Ellis), Twelve lectures, delivered by 
Mr. Savage to his congregation, are collected in this volume the 
title of which suggests Dr. Lyman Abbott’s course of Lowell Lo- 
tures. The author need not have apologized for the tide, since 
the two writers have viewed the subject from wholly different 
standpoints. Mr. Savage has given us an historical argument, with 
characteristic inferences. Dr. Abbott treated his theme almost en- 
tirely in a subjective and speculative manner. 

There is always in Mr. Savage’s style a most commendable 
clearness. He says what he means to say, and nobody can misan- 
derstand his meaning. For example, in suggesting what he believes 
Je: us attempted to do, and what he did not attempt, he says Jesus 
did not outline any scheme of doctrine; nor organize a church ; 
nor establish any sacrament: what he did attempt was the delo- 
calization of the worship of God; he emphasized the condition of 
heart-devotion ; the right relation to our fellow men ; the universality 
of God’s Fatherhood and man’s brotherhood, and the spiritual 
kingdom on earth. One may mark two hundred passages in this 
volame of 178 pages and have a perfect analysis of the whole. 
Of course the author traces Christianity from its source in the 
World Religion’’ through Judaism, as an evolution of the 
human conciousness in spiritual things. He follows Revan in some 
things; Cohen (anconsciously perhaps) the author of ‘‘ Daicides,”’ 
in treating of St. Paul, and concludes that the church is growing 
away from Christ, bat hopes for better things. 


Tae First Minienniat Faira, by the author of 
** Not on Calvary,’”’ is a concensus of historical evidence as to what 
constituted Christian faith duriog the firat thousand years of the 
charches, and a plea for a return to the simpler and purer theology 
of the early centuries. Brief biographical sketches of the Apostolic 


and Ante-Nicene and Later Fathers are introduced, showing the 
development of church doctrine; the author exhibiting a close ac- 
quaintance wit) the history of Christianity and with the works of 
the early Christian writers. The present brochure, especially ap- 
propriate to Kaster-tide, is exquisitely bound ia blae, white, and 
gold, and will doubtless meet the same interest ag was accorded the 
preceding volume. New York: Saalfield & Fitch, 12 Bible House. 


Ovurtines or Unirep Srares History with notes 
prepared on the exponential system by J. M. Callahan of Southern 
Iilinois Normal College is a practically usefal manual for class use, 
and one which cannot bat afford material help to the teacher of 
American history. The topics are arranged in the only way to 
permanently fix themin the miad, and that is by showing their 
connection with each other. The popil thus sees clearly the hing- 
ing of events and can follow the workings of causes upon results. 
Chicago: George Sherwood & Co. Paper, 25 cents. 


Mr. Fotten Apams, the inimitable “ Yaw- 
cob Stranss’’ thinks ‘‘ Der long-handle dipper dot hangs by der 
sink ’’ infiaitely preferable to apy ‘‘ old oaken backet’’ that could 
be produced, at least those are the sentiments expressed in a new 
song bearing that title, jast pablished by the Oliver Ditson Co., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. It is not only more popular than 
any other of the set-to-mutic verses of ‘‘ Yawcob Strauss’’ but it 
immediately has taken place in popular favor beside ‘* The Old 
Oaken Bocket’’ in its palmy days. 


Arsor Day Procram No. 3, (Coda 194) Ginn & 
Co., Boston, is expressly designed for little folks. The text is by 
Helen Bradley and the music by G. A. Veszie, Jr. The exercises 
consist of tinple songs, readings, recitations and coloquies of just 
the character to please and instruct young children, who cannot fail 
to take a more thoughtfal iaterest in the day and its meaning 
from euch observance. A program for eight very little people is 
added that they too way eojoy some special exercise. Price, il- 
lustrated, 3 cents each. 


A Wi..irot Herress whose adventures are related by 
Emma Searr Booth, is a young woman who causes her friends much 
anxiety and occasions some 230 pages of correspondence. Her will- 
folness carries her iato a marriage with the elegant and accom- 
plished Adolphus Pericles Montagase, whom anyone but an heiress 
woald at once recogniz3 as a boorish villain named Maggs. Her 
experiences are a warning to other perverse heiresses. Buffalo: 
Charles Wells Moulton. 


A Mere Cypser, a new novel by Mary Angela 
Dickens, author of ‘* Cross Carrents,’’ has an ingenious and original 
plot which will hold the attention totheend. The ‘* Cypher’’ is the 
ceusbed and unloved wife of a doctor who carries on a private 
asylam for dipsomaniacs. To save from disgrace and death a 
patient who Las befriended her she takes the life of her wicked, 
scheming husband. The story isstrongly worked out. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Tue March Supplement of the Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Soc‘al, Science, Philadelphia, is a 
pamphlet of 77 pages, containing a translation of the Constitu- 
tional and Organic Lawa of France, 1875-1889, with an historical 
introduction by Charles F. A. Currier of the Massachusetts In- 
atitate of Technology. It is a handbook of the greatest value to 
the stadent of Constitutional government or of the history «f 
France and of Europe as it is today. 


A valuable paper recently issued by the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, is 
by Saronel M. Lindsay of Berlin, and describes the various forms 
of social work carried on at the Krupp Foundries at Essen, Ger- 
many. It isa paper in which all will be interested who are fol- 
— the social and charitable evolution now so rapidly taking 

pe. 

I. C. Heats & Co. have added Pierre Loti’s story, 
Pecheur d'Islande, to their Mcdern Language Series. The ample 
notes accompanying it, prepared by R. J. Morich, chief modern lan- 
guage master in the Manchester Grammar School, England. 140 
Pp. Price 30 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


An Imperative Duty; price, 50 cents. —— The World of Chance, 
by W. D. Howells; price. $1.50 ——Primary Convictions; by Wiliam 
Alexander, D P ; price, $2.50. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Stories of Croesus, Cyrus and Babylon from Herodotus; by Rev. 
Alfred J. Church. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 

Evil; by Pauline Grayson; price, 25 cents. New York: 

gilvie. 

The Aesthetic Element in Morality; by Frank Chapman Sharp —— 
The Novel—What It Is? by F. Marion Crawford; price, 75 cents, 
New York: Macmillan & Co, 
my First Millenial Faith; price, 50 cents. New York: Salfield & 

teh. 

BR... Goemweh; by George H. Clark; price, $1.25. Boston: D. 
throp Co. 

Citizenship, by Charles A. Brinley; price, 10 cents. Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates 

The Famous Allegories; by James Baldwin. Boston: Silver, Bur- 
dett & 
oe edited with notes by Mabel F. Wheaton. Boston: 

an & Uo. 

Les Enfants Patriotes; by G. Bruno; edited by W. 8. Lyon; price, 
25 cents. Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 

Some Passages in the Practice of Dr. Martha Scarborough; price, 
$1,00. Boston: Roberts Brothers 

Dream of the Ages; by Kate Brownlee Sherwood; Washington, 
D.C. The National Tribune. 


EDUCATION IN IDAHO. 


Governor Norman B. Willey, in retiring from the office he had 
filled with such distinguished ability, recommended, in his message 
to the legislature, that the state should give to the State University 
its undivided support, urging the folly of a division of the educa- 
tional forces of the state. Governor McConnell, a warm friend 
and valiant champion of the university, in his inaugural message, 
also urged the vital importance of concentrating the educational 
resources of the state upon one institution, making it fully com- 
mensurate to the needs of the state and an honor to the cause of 
higher education. These official declarations were the first uttered 
in behalf of the university and produced a profound impression 
upon the advocates of liberal educational advantages. During the 
session of the legislature, however, there were not lacking pro- 
poscd measures to found numerous institutions of learning in the 


several portions of the state. These did not succeed. 

A normal school was located in Lewiston, the first territorial cap- 
ital, and one at Albion, in south Idaho. These are to be built 
and maintained by the proceeds of the sales of the Jands granted 
by the federal government for normal school purposes. It will 
doubt'ess be some little time yet before these schools will be in 
operation, 

A half dozen or more enterprising towns sought the location of 
the Agricultural College through legislative enactment. So 
intense was the strife that the matter could not be decided by the 
legislature, though one bill was passed by the lower house. Almost 
as many towns were candidates for the location of the School of 
Mines. One measure passed both houses, bat as the vrovisions of 
the bill were unconstitutional, the Governor very properly refused 
to sign. The university, therefore, has the entire field for the next 
two years at least, and it remains to be seen whether one large 
school or several small schools will be the future policy of the state. 
The Agricultural College is now an integral part of the university, 

The legislature treated the university with marked consideration, 
passing a measure that will enable the regents to complete the 
main building at an earlydate. This will be, when completed, the 
finest college building in the Northwest. By the organic act cre 
ating the university, the Governor appoints the regents for a term 
of two years, the board consisting of nine members. Partisan, re- 
ligious, or local interests have never been considered in these ap- 
pointments. 

In the exercise of his prerogative, the Governor appointed the 
new board on Feb. 11, and the Senate promptly confirmed the ap- 
pointment. The board met in Moscow on Feb. 16, reorganized, 
and took steps to push forward the work so successfully and so sat- 
isfactorily opened up by the preceding board. 

Few people realize the ¢ifficulties attending an enterprise of this 
character in a new state. Few, on the other hand, understand the 
interest a new commonwealth has in its schools. The courthouse, 
the schoolhouse, the meeting-house, are the first public buildings in 
these new western communities. Young men and young women 
soon yearn for the educational advantages of the Kast, and the tax- 
payer without complaint taxes himeelf that the schools may 
promptly equal those of the olderstates. The university that today 
is a preparatory school takes upon itself the complexities of organ- 
ization and of courses of instruction that characteriza the older 
schools, and meets the just expectations of those seeking the beat 
preparation for the work of life. The young people that seek these 
new western schools are ambitious and eager, thoroughly ccodpera- 
tive and appreciative. So while the work is necessarily elementary 
at first, these formative days are full of promise to satadent and to 
school, and the inspiration of a great cause and of future possibili- 
ties intensifies action and heightens hope. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD, 

April 4, 5,6: Ontario Educational Association; Toronto. 

April 4-6: Idaho State Teachers’ Association ; Boise. 

April 7, 8: Massachusetts Classical and High School Teachers; 
Boston Latin School. 

April 20-22: Northeastern Kansas Association ; Holton. 

June 3: New England Conference of Educational Workers; Eng- 
lish High School, Boston. 

Jaly 5, 6. 7: Alabama Educational Assoc. ; Montgomery. 

July 25-28: Educational Congress at the World’s Fair. 


CALIFORNIA, 


The regular meeting of the County Teachers’ Association was 
held at the Los Angelos High School. The firat paper presented 
was ‘Items and Standards for School Reports to Parents,’’ by 
Pref. J. H. Hoose, who tock the ground that written examinations 
were the tests by which the pupil should be promoted. There is a 
very wide and honest difference of opinion among the teachers on 
this point. Prof. Hoose’s argument was based on the following 
propositions : 

The child is entitled to be rated in conduct upon the best traits 
and acte that he exhibits. The powers of the child cannot be 
measured, but its work can be, hence all testa must be upon the 
work done by pupils, simply as a business proposition. The 
teacher’s work is also a subject of valuation in ite specific results. 
The estimate depends somewhat upon the teacher’s mind—whether 
of prejadice or sympathy. Estimates, therefore, will vary as the 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


OUTLINES OF LESSONS IN BOTANY. 


For the use of teachers, or mothers studying with their chil 
dren. By JANE H. Newett. Part I.: Prom Seed to 
Leaf. Square 16mo. Cloth. 150 pages. Illastrated. For 
introduction, 50 cents. Part 11: Flower and Pruit. 
387 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. For introduction, 80 cents. 


In this study, as in all scientific teaching, the teacher’s 
aim should be to foster in his pupils the power of careful 
observation and clear expression. The actual amount of 
knowledge gained at school must needs be small, and in 
many cases quickly forgotten, but the habit of right study 
is an invaluable possession. 


It follows the best method.—It is a charming little bovk, 
written by one who is evidently familiar with the best methods of 
instruction. It should be in the hands of every teacher giving 
plant lesecons, — W. H, LENNON, State Mormal School, Brock. 
port, N.Y. 


“BOSTON. 


LITTLE FLOWER-PEOPLE. 


By GERTRUDE ELISABETH Sq. 12mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth. xiii + 85 pages. Price for introduction, 40 cents. 


The aim of this book is to tell some of the most important 
elementary facts of plant-life in such a way as to appeal to 
the child’s imaginaton and curiosity, and to awaken an 
observant interest in the facts themselves. | 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO. 


A READER IN BOTANY. 


Selected and adapted from well-known authors. By JANE 
H. Newe_i_. Part I.: From Seed to Leaf. 12mo, 
Cloth. vi-+ 299 pages. For introduction, 60 ceats. Part 
II.: Fiower and Fruit. Ready in May. 


This book follows the plan of the editor’s “Outlines of 


Lessons in Botany” and Gray’s “ Lessons,” and treats of 


Seed-Food, Movements of Seedlings, Trees in Winter, 
Climbing Plants, Insectivorous Plants, Protection of Leaves 
from the Attacks of Animals, etc. 

It solves the problem.—It will most admirably serve the pur- 
pose of interesting young readersin botany .. . There are numer- 
ous illustrations in the text, and the book will whet the interest of 
young readers to read more and observe more of the vegetable 
world around them, It is anexcellent companion to the “ Out- 
lines of Lessons in Botany,” by the same author; and the two 
together solve the problem of prezenting this subj-ct to the chil- 
dren eight or ten years of age.— Wisconsin Fournal of Education. 
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same work is seen by different teachers. Hence estimates of work 
done by pupils can form no intelligible quantity for the satisfaction 
and information of parente. Estimates are only opinions of teach- 
ers. The form in which the work of the pupil can be put into re- 
ports to parents is that which is based npon the standard of ac- 
curacy. These forms of accuracy are easily obtained of the pupil 
by means of written examinations. All examinations shou'd be 
upon matter parsed over since the last examination and no other, 
and it should be set in the precise form in which the pupil 
mastered it. Under no circomstances should any deduction be 
made in branch examinations for conduct, spelling, punctuation, 
use of capitals. 

A valoable paper on ‘' Physiology and Hygiene,’’ by Saperin- 
tendent Eli. F. Brown of Riverside followed. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MEBROER, Peorsa. 

Mr. Ira T. Eaton, long and favorably known to the school people 
of the West in connection with A. S. Barnes & Co., and Jater with 
the American Book Company, bas risigned his position with the 
latter company and accepted a position with the Werner Poblish- 
ing Co. He will be associated with Mr. J. C. Thomas who ac- 
cepted rome weeks since the management of the new educational 
department which this company ia organ z'ng. 

President Bradley of Lilinois College delivered a lecture before 
the Peoria Scientific Society, on March 17. Dr. Bradley was the 
recipient of many congratulations. 

The high school building at Champaign was burned Monday, 
March 20, The loss is about $2,500. No children were in the 
building at the time. 

The Peoria schools will make an exhibit of all branches at the 
Colambian Exbibition. The exbibit from Illinois will be in the 
Illinois building and quite extensive, 

IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 


President A. Rosenberger of Penn College is in New Mexico for 
a few weeks for rest and recuperation. 

Mrs. Brodrick on leaving Chariton schools to take a position 
in the Creston schools was shown the esteem in which she was held 
by the pupils in the receipt of Scott’s complete works and an art 
collection. 

Prof, C. F. Goltry formerly of Chariton has been complimented 
by the trustees of the college of Albany, Mo., and requested to re- 
main another y‘ar. 

The annual report and course of study of the Chariton schools, 
recently issued, is a fine one and makes a good showing for the city 
and its schools, Supt. L. B. Carlisle has brought the echoole to 
the front rank. 

The Iowa Wesleyan is the college paper of the Iowa Wesleyan 
University at Mount Pleasant and reflacta.much credit on ita editors 
and the college. 

Sapt. J. P. Dodds of Sigourney has purchased an interest in the 
Horton (Kaneas) Head Liyht and will assume editorial charge at 
the close of this echool year. Iowa thus loses a good echool man. 

Iowa Schools ia the new title of the Iowa School Journal, edited 
by ex-State Supt. H. Sabia. Towa Schools is a consolidation of the 
Iowa School Journal and the Iowa Schoolmaster. 

State Supt. J. B. Kooepfler has planned the district meeting of 
couaty superintendents so as to have a good spring meeting. 

Sammer schools are announced at the State University and at 
Callanan College. 

The Stats University of lows a party of about twenty 
specialists to the Bahama Islands the first of May, to spend four 
months in scientific research. A vessel has been chartered on 
which the party will make their home daring that time. Th» 
stady of sea dredginge will be a part of their work. 

Mr. Gilman A. Drew, the ecience teacher in the Oskaloosa High 
School and the science teacher in the West Des Moines Hizh 

“School are admitted to membership in the Bahama ecientific party. 


They have been granted absence from school work in May with 


fall 
"hone educational meeting is planned for Clear Lake in May. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E@BERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 

Several cities of the state are preparing quite extensive school 
exhibits, to be displayed at the World's Colambian Expotition. 
Hon F., S. Fitch, the retiring superintendent of public inetraction, 
has been appointed to take charge of the exhibit. 

The state legislature has passed the bill providing for the annual 
collection of one sixth of a mill tax throughout the state for the 
support of the State University. ‘This insures to the institution @ 
substantial and reliable support for the fatare aod frees those in 
immediate charge from biennial anxiety about the disposition of the 
legislatare toward it. At the coming spring election. county 
school commissioners will be elected by the people for the first 
time. The term of service is two years. In a few counties women 
have been nominated for the position. 

Sapt E. C. Thompson has beea rechosen after six years of ser- 
vice in the Saginaw (west side) schools, at a salary which shows an 
increasing appreciation of bis worth. 


OHIO, 


Cincinnati.—President Eliot of Harvard College was recently 
dined by the Commercial Clab. Speeches severely condemning the 
prevailiog methods of elementary education were made by Presi- 
dent Eliot, Dr. W. O. Sproull of the University, J. B. Stanwood 
of the Techuical School, and others, Superintendent Morgsn re- 
plied in defense of the schools, as did Professors Coy and Harper 
of the city high schools. 

The night schools of the Ohio Mechanical Institute closed a suc- 
cessful year on the 26:h of March. In the night classes of the 
Y. M. ©. A., 544 were enrolled in arithmetic, bock-keepiog, ste- 
nography, history, civics, and commercial geography. 

McMicken College of the University of Cincinnati has at last 
won the suit instituted by the heirs of Chas. McMicken to prevent 
its removal from its unfavorable location to the free site given to it 
in Barnett-woods Park. Steps have already been taken toward 
erec'ing the new buildings. The college will not only have one of 
the finest locations in the country, bat its income from the ground 
rents of its present site will be greatly increased. The prospects 
for the successfal termination of the suit for the possession of ‘he 
property of Cincinnati College are good. 

The annual report of City Superintendent Morgan has jast been 
issued. Daring the past year three new school buildings bave been 
erected ; sites have been secured for two additional high schools; 
branch libraries have been established in the outlying parts of the 
city; the night schools, closed for ten years, were opened ; physical 
culture bas been added to the high school courses, and the work of 
fitting out gymnasiams ie well under way. The report shows a 
total expenditare of very nearly a million of dollars, of which 63 
per cent was for teachers’ aalaries; 3 per cent for javitor’s service ; 
2 per cent repairs; new buildings, 14 per cent; officers, not includ- 
ing principale, nor special teachers, 14 per cent; public library, 4 
per cent. The superintendent urges that steps be taken to secure a 
larger propo:tion of male teachers; also recommends concentration 
and pruning of the course of study, and a return to the method of 
promotions by examinations, Of the children on the census (6-21 
years), 42 per cent are in the public schools, 18 per cent in charch 
schools, 2 per cent in private echoolr, Entire number of teachers 
employed was 739, or one teacher to 46 pupils. 

PENNSYLVANIA, 

Principal Benedict of Hdinboro, Saperin‘endent Cannon of 
Sharon, Prof. F. B Sawvell of Greenville and others, took part in 
a discussion of the Pennsylvania State Normal School system. 
Superintendent Cannon declared that it came far short of fal- 
filling its mission, 

Soperintendent Mackey of Butler addressed the Round Table at 


h on the ‘‘ Essentials of the High School Course,”’ and 
Hotchkiss and Reed from the ‘* Oatlook’’ com- 
mittee made a very encouraging report. The next meeting will be 
held at Youngstown in October, Executive Committee—Superin- 
tendents Treudley and Ritchy. 


AN IMPROVED SCHOOL CHAIR AND DESK. 


The providing of desks and seats suitable for children of various 
sizes at school is often a quite troublesome matter. An improve- 
ment designed to obviate this difficulty is represented in the accom- 

ing illustration. The Chandler Chair und Desk can be readily 
oad ee een to suit the needs of pupils of all sizes. This 
improved chair and desk have been fully and practically tested, 
and go far have been universally approved. The company have 
been awarded contracts from Wellesley, Mass.; Pittsbarg, Pa. ; 
Salem, Mass.; Woonsocket, R.I.; Barliagton, Vi. ; Rochester, 
N. Y., and Somerville, Mass. 
Superintendent Meleny of Somerville eays: ‘‘ The new desks 


and chairs in the Prospect Hill School give entire satisfaction. 
The appearance of the room is very pleasing, and although each 
desk and seat is adjasted to the eiz3 of i's occupant, the class looks 
well and the room when empty has a symmetrical and 
neat effect. The janitor looks ont that the seats are suitable to 
the children who are to occupy them. Whenever a new child is 
admitted, a seat can be changed to suit hin in a very few minutes, 
if need be.’’ Farther information relative to the improvement may 
be obtained of the Chandler Adjastable Chair and D.sk Co., No. 7 
Temple Piace (rooms 43 and 44), Boston, Mavs. 

We learn that William 3everley Harison, 59 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, has taken the agency of this company for the states of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connectieat, and will supply these 
improved desks and chairs in those states. 


Summer School of Languages 


At ASBURY PARK, N.J., and at CHICAGO, ILL., 


Rey” Rest Advantages for Learning Conversation. 
Normat Courses for Teachers. 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL CF LANCUACES, 


For circulars address 


723 14th St., N.W., Washington, D. C., 


Auditerium, CHICAGO. 


‘rhe H. 


(LEXINGTON, MASS, ) 


NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL +*» /nstitute of Vocal Harmony. 


KK. HOLT 


Two Sessions in 1893. 


Beginning at Lexington August 8, and closing with graduating exercises A 
of the School will open in the ATHENA UM BUILDING, CHICAGO July 


Mks. H. E. HOLT, sec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, MABS. 


Send for circulars. Address 


Unlike Unsoluble Cocoas, 
which are Indigestible, 
and Cocoas adulterated with Starch, 


—(BEST & GOES FARTHEST)— 
leaves no Sediment on the 
bottom of the cup. 


[ARTHAS VINEYARD 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


School of Methods 


7) he Largest and the Best. 


TL he | Oldest and the Broadest. 
Sixteenth Annual Session. Beginning July 10, 1893, 


Academic Departments 


Engl sh, three courses, viz.:— 


A. Elementary Course; 


Emerson College of Oratory : ana Pecuity. Anglo Sazon 


The attendance for 1892 was over 600, from 44 Stat a 


ee SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR givino full information in d t 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club ane combt 


W. A. MOWRY, Pres., SALEM, Mass, 
A. W. EDSON, Mar. School of Methods, WoRCcESTER, Mass. 


German, two courses. 
French, two courses. 
American History. 


Trigonometry. 


Topographical Surveying; 

Railway Surveying; 

Electrical Epgineering. 
Physics, two courses. 


Has secured 
THE ured a large 


far from Boston,a 


WANTED AT ONCE, 


man to take charge of Commercial In addition to 


Rhetoric and Composition [two courses] :— 


Draughting and Descriptive Geometry. 
Engineering, three courses, viz :— 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


SUMMER COURSES OF INSTRUCTION. 


GENERAL STATEMENT. 
During the Summer of 1893 courses of instruction will be given as follows: 


Chemistry, four courses, viz :— 
Fundamental Principle of Chemistry ; 
Qualitative Analysis; 
Qoantitative Analysis; 
Organic Chemistry. 

Botany, two courses, viz:— 
Vegetable Morphology and Ptysiology and 

Microscopical Anatomy of Phwnogams ; 

Cryptogamic Botany. 

Geology, three covrses, 

Physical Training. two courses. 

Courses at the Medical School. 


The course in the History ard Art of Teaching, 
omitted this year, will be given in 1894 


Women as well as men are admitted to these course 
8, in 
building, four blocks In a Commercial School, in a Massachusetts city not Engineering and the two more advanced courses in Geology. ieee as «calla 


; the above mentioned courses, certain lectures on methods of instruction will be given 
Teach quand rd to teach Rus- te the several departments represented by the schools. These be open, without 
trance, on quiet street, S Frractice and Penmanship; College and Com . persons who are enrolled as members of any of the summer schools in the University 


and still offers the} $1000. Apply to 
best terms. 
C. R. LONG, Mgr., 211 Wabash Av, Chicago. 


mercial School graduate preferred. Salary, $800 to 
ORCUTT, Manager, 


. E. Bureau of Education, 
Romerset At.. Roatan, 


$7500 to $250.00 PER MONTH 


can be made working for us. Spare hours turned to 


to teachers Never mind about sending stamp. Ad.- 
firess F JOHNSON & CO, Richmond, Var 


A well educated 

educa teacher, 

as assistant ina hi Pleasing address, 
HIRAM ORCU fT, Manager, 


3 Bomerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


high seh ol, who un- 


N. E. Bureau of Ed 


ge, Mags 


In gener | these courses are adapte 
pt the needs of those who intend to be teachers in the several sub: 


and Physical Training, are $20 for each cours 

£000 account. This is of especial interest ana value sia per werk, students afeadvinedto tet De made thoochoal, bere 
° plication shou ‘ 


however. are intended also to meet the ne’ ds of begin: ers, and 


oe courses in the College and the Lawrence Scientific 


eum, the Semitic Museum, and the Minera!ogical C ilection are 


mt ridge during the summ-r vacation at a cost of from $5 to 


be made to Mr © M. READE, 19 Stonghton Hall, Cambridge 


Oth 
Onntren information may be obtained on application to [HE BECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


A Waterville school teacher has originated a 
rather novel cont:st. She has offered a prize for 
the best collection of clippings from current news- 
papers, and the competition has set the young 
people to reading the newspapers as they never 
read them before. 

The teaching of music in Belfast schools is 
proving successful beyond expectations. The 
scholars io all grades are making rapid improve- 
ment. This branch has been taught but one term, 
under the instruction of Mra. E. S. Pitcher, 

The Deering school committee have elected Miss 
Mary S. Little of Auburn as first assistant in the 
high school. Miss Little ie a graduate of Bates 
college. 

At the next meeting of the Auburn school 
board an amendment to the school regulations 
will be voted upon providing that the tuition uf 
any pupil who is allowed to attend school without 
payment being made in advance shall be deducted 
from the salary of the principal of the school ia 
which the delinquency occurs. 

Wilbar F. Cousens has been elected supervisor 
of Wells schools, The town has appropriated 
$2,800 for actools; free high school $500, text- 
books, $100. 


It is very difficult. 
to convince 

children that 
a medicine is 
“nice to take” 
—this trouble 
is not experi- 
enced in ad- 
ministering 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil. It is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
No preparation so rapidly 
builds up good flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 


Mothers the world over rely 
upon it in all wasting diseases 
that children are heir to. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druegists. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


On March 24th, Miss Mars L. Hammond com- 
pleted her thirtieth year of service as teacher in 
the Palm Street School, Nashua, having had 
charge of the same room all the time. This 
record of thirty years’ continuous services as a 
teacher in one room, in the same echool, is a 
record which ia seldom if ever equaled. For 
twenty-five years she never lost a single hour from 
school, and then but a week was lost on account 
of a severe cold. 

J. H. Maxwell, principal of the Sullivan High 
School, has declined an offer of the principalship 
of the North Berwick High School at an increase 
of salary. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The fifth annual meeting avd banquet of the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School Associatin 
took place at the Tuorndike, Boston, on Monday, 
April 2. Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Hon. S. N. 


Aldrich, T. H. Bartlett, Hon. John W. Divkin-| Block, 


aon, Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., and Edward Rob- 
inson were the guecte of the asscciation. 

For the annual convention of the Kasex county 
school teachers, which is to be held in City hall, 
Lawrence, April 7, an interesting program has 
been arranged by Principal Benjamin F. Dame of 
the Oliver School, as follows: Rev. Mr. Gibbs will 
deliver an address on the ‘‘ Mission of Pablic 
Schools.’? Superintendent Bates will read a pa- 
per on “ Education of Fads,’’ and a discussion will 
be opened by Supt. J. G. Edgerly of Fitchburg. 
A class exercise in music from the primary school 
will by conducted by Miss Lillian E. Larrabee. A 
paper on ‘‘A Day’s Program’’ will be read by 
Fred Gowing, state superintendent of New Hemp- 
shire. ‘*‘ Methods in Geography’ will be given 
by Mrs. Mary Kate Smith of Boston. A paper 
on ‘*Common Sense Teaching ’’ will be read by 
Fred C. Baldwin of Manchester. Exercises in 
physical culture will be conducted by Miss Ella F. 
Eastman. A paper on ‘‘ Original Designs in 
Drawing’’ is to be read by Henry T. Bailev of the 
state board of education. Ex-Senator J. W. Pat- 
terson of Hanover, N. H., now professor of rhet- 
oric in Dartmouth College, will deliver a lectore 
on Ron Through Belgium and Scotland.’ 
Several handred teachers are expected to be pres- 
ent. Mayor Mack will receive and welcome the 
teachers. 

Mise Helen Cobb, teacher in the Palmer High 
School for several yeers, has resigned her position. 
Miss Brigham has been chosen to fill the vacancy. 

The estimates made for the Springfield schools 
for the year are: For the schools proper, $152,- 
000; 1,500 for th: cooking school. he indas- 
trial echool $4,000, and for the echool house agent 
$7,400. Total $165,000. 

A subject for the Sturbridge town meeting is 
“To see if the town will grant permission to use 
the lower east room in the Center school house for 
the town library.’’ The library contains over 
3000 velames and bas outgrown its present qaar- 
sere. Superintendent Edward Dixon is giving good 
tatisfaction. 


CONNECTICUT, 


Secretary Hine of the state board of education 
has decided that the Middletawn High School shall 
prepare an exbibit for the World’s Fair. This is 
an honor for Middletown, as the privilege wae 
given to the school having the highest standing of 
any in the state. Considerable praise is due to 
Sapt. W. B. Ferguson on this account. 

The spring meeting of the Naugatuck Valley 
Teachers’ Association was held in the Waterbury 
High School March 25. There was a large atteod- 
ance. The papers read and the opinions expressed 
in the discussions proved to be of great interest. 
Vice-President J. M. Taylor presided in the ab- 
sence of the president. The first paper was by &. 
A. Weaver, supervisor of music at Westfield, 
Mags., acd Torrington, on the eubject, ‘‘ Amer. 
ica’s Masical Fature.’’ This paper and the ad- 
mirable discussion of it by Professor Jepson of 
New Haven proved to be of unusual interest, and 
were fall of practical suggestions and helps for the 
grade teachers as wellasthe supervisor. The next 
paper was on ‘‘Civice,’’ by S. EK, Forman, prin- 
c:pal of high school, Bristol. This was presented 
and discussed in an informal way, those taking 
part being Mesers. Lampbier of Winsted, Marvin 
of Lakeville, and Principal Tracy. The question 
was principally as to what civics was intended to 
cover, and as to whether or not it has a place in 
our already crowded course of atady. The closing 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

Anold physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throatand Lung affections 
also a positive and radica! cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
stamp, naming this paper, . A. NOYES, 820 Power’s 

Rochester, N. Y. eow 


CHAUTAUQUA ASSEMBLY—1893 


$ Tickets good for 
stop-over at 
Chautauqua in 1893. 


Tickets good for 
stop-over at 
Chautauqua in 1893. 


College of Libera] Arts. 


in Language, Literature and Science, In- 
structors from leading American colleges. 


Eggleston, Rev. S. A, Barnett ( 


Dr. Egerton R. Young, and many others. 
Music of a High Grade. 


BABA 


Three sessions of two weeks each. Classes | 


Lecture Courses. 
By Prof. Henry Drummond, Prof. H. E. Von Holst, Prof. George H. Palmer, Dr. Rich- 
ard T. Ely, Dr. Herrick Johnson, Prof. R. D. Roberts, Dr. W. R. Harper, Dr. Edward 
Toynbee Hall), Mrs. Eliza R. Scidmore. 
Single Addresses and Lectures. 

By Prof. H. E. Von Holst, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Prof. J. S. Riggs, Mrs. Mary 

Lowe Dickinson, Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Mrs. Emily H. Miller, Dr. * 
Bishop Alpheus Wilson, Rev. Frank Bristol, Mr. John Temple Graves, Miss Jane Adams, - 


; Refined Entertainments. Varied Recreation. 
During the past autumn and winter the completion of a sewer system has put 


Chautauqua in Perfect Sanitary Condition. 
For details of railway arrangements, for catalogues and programs, address 


Other Schools. 
Biblical Literature, Music, Physical Ed- 
ucation, Elocution and Oratory, Manual 
Training, Art, Kindergarten, Photography. 


M. Buckley, 


BABA BABA BABALU 


A. DUNCAN, Secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 


as 


: 
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WANTED, 

& Collegs for Women in the South, a gentleman 

Sacher of Violin and Piano,—violin first, as special- 

“yA salary of $800 pledged, which may be increased 
© $1000 and even $1200, 

HIRAM ORCUTT, M 
, Manager, 
NN. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


A PARTNER WANTED. 

A lady teacher of culture and experience. who has 
$500 to invest, “on good security. with interest in 
a good paying Normai College tu the South, and who 
would accept a situation 

portunity by app 
TRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
WN. &. Bureau of Edu 
3 Somerset Bt. 


paper, ‘‘ Elements of Beanty in the Pablic School,’’ 


as read by the Rev. M. K. Bailey of Torrington. 

The winter term of the public school of Windsor 
Locks came to an abrupt close. The building is 
heated by three hot-air furnaces, and doring the 
past winter these have been crowded that two 
of them are burned out and allow gas to escapes. 
The board of education ordered the school closed 
until April 3, thas shortening the winter term by 
two weeks. 
A bill before the Legislature orders that select- 
men, before Ost. Ist next, shall provide each 
school district with a U. S. fleg of silk or bunting, 
not less than six feet in length, and a suitable 
flagstaff. Saitable exercises are to to be held on 
Jane 14th of each year. The penalty is $50 for 
each month of neglect. 


ALL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


A REFERENCE LIBRARY WITHIN THE EASY 
REACH OF EVERYBODY, 


Everyone who reads, everyone who mingles in 
society, is constantly meeting with allusions to 
subjects on which he needs and desires farther 


information. In conversation, in trade, in pro- 
fessional life, on the farm, in the family, ques- 
tions are constantly arising which no man whether 
well read or not can always satisfactorily answer 
If the facilities for reference are at hand they are 
consulted and not only is curiosity gratified but 
his stock of knowledge is increased, and perhaps 
information is gained and ideas suggested that 
will directly contribute to the success of the party 
concerned. And how are these facilities for refer- 
ence to be had ? How are the millions to procure 
this library ? How are they to obtain the means 
of informing themselves on every point in which 
they may be interested; cf satiefying themselves 
with respect to persons and places, on questions of 
art and science, religion and politics, li crature 
and philosophy. agriculture, commerce and 
mauufactore? How can the working man hope 
to bring within his reach the whole circle of 
sciences and other points of homan knowledge 
that has developed up to the present dav ? 

We answer these questions by offering our 
readers an opportunity to obtain the Revised Eun- 


“Playing 

or in any occupation in- 
. cidental to a woman's 
life, fro- childhood to 
motherhood, there iz 
\nothing so healthful, 
co:nfortable, and 


graceful as 


COP SENSE 
Corset Waists. 


Worn by over a riillion 
mothers, misses and children, (},’ 


Sold by 
wl Leauing 
delauers 


Clamp buckle at hip for hose 
supporters, if] 


Cord-edge button holes. 3 
Various shapes—long, » 


short, or medium, Th) 


FERRIS BROS 0341 Sreatway 


Indigestion. 


HORSFORD’S Acid Phosphate. 


Promotes digestion with- 
out injury and thereby re- 
lieves diseases caused by 
indigestion of the food. The 
best remedy for headache 
proceeding from a disorder- 
ed stomach. 


Trial bottle mailed on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps. Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I. 


eyclopedia Britannica at the unheard of rate of 
only 10 centeaday. Elsewhere will be found de- 
tails of this offer. 


TEACHERS Incomes, — Teachers can add 
largely to their incomes by working for us during 
tpare hours, without interfering at all with their 
school daties; in fact, the character of the work 
is educational and direc:ly in their line. Write at 
once to B. F. Johuson & Co., Richmond, 
for particulars. 


Bicycle 


If there’s anybody who needs rest J 
and recreation it is he or she who 
gives the mind to educational things, 
who works the brain in the building 
of civilization. The world honors 
the teacher, and the teacher owes to 
the scholar good health and mental 
happiaess. Between brain-working 
hours, or during vacation, there is no 
exercise so economical, so healthful, 
so joyful as cycling. There is no bi- 
cycle of the guaranteed, positive, and 
unquestionable excellence of the 
Columbia, 

Delightful book, entitled ‘‘Out- 
doors,” with articles on Lawn 
Tennis, by F, A. Kellogg; Yachting, 
by G. A. Stewart; Terrestrial Flight 
(About Cycling), by Julian Haw- 
thorne; Foot Ball, by Walter Camp; 
tase Ball, by J. C. Morse; Horseman- 
ship, by H.C. Merwin; Health and 
Rowing, by Benjamin Garno; Recrea- 
tion and Sport in Canoes, by ©. Bow- 
yer Vaux; sent for five two-cent 
stamps. Columbia catalogue free at 
all Columbia Agencies; by mail for 
two two-cent stamps. 

Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


i VENUE, 
Chicago : Pittioth St. 


156 ROOMS, 
in Apartment Houses, 
for use of 


WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS. 


livery, laundry, and restaurant. Two blocks from 
down town aistrict. Our own line of 


grand entrance of Midway Plaisance. 


iaters will be kept for the convenience of all teachers and 
during the Fair a Teachers’ Headquarters on Indiana Avenue, 


TEACHERS’? HEADQUARTERS, 


= 


S. R. WINCHELL, M’e’r. 


ucrters for members of the 
Educational Association. ‘ 
Official Headquarters of Northwestern Alumn 
Association of the Univ. of Michigan. 
Also Headquarters for College Alumnt of the 
West and Northwest. 
Headqurters for Educational Journals and 
School Book Publishers. 


Built of stone and brick, three stories high. 20 bay windows apd 91 bath rooms. all free. Our own 


Elevated RR. station, one from Fifty first Street 


1 also to 
past the door,—all rvnving to the Fair Grounds 
to and from the Fair Grou: ds; fare10 cepfs. A pleasant morn 


ing walk of a mile and a half through the beautiful avenues of Washington Park will bring one to the 


lumpi who may visit Chicago 
. and the other at our 
il be ena- 


da and acquaintances W 
down town office, 262 Wabash Ave By means of these Kegisters frien I be en 
tod wherever they may have their rooms. Don’t fatl to call and leave 


Address 


room, according to location and si 
INOMELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chieage. 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Dr. Martha Scarborough. . Campbeli Roberts Bros, Boston 
rs. Herndon’s Income. 
Dreamofthe Ages. Sherwood Natiozal Tribune, Washington 
: National Kindergarten Manual. Pollock DeWoltfe, Fiske, Boston 
The Reat Thing James Macmillan & Co, N Y : 
e World of the Unseen. 
A Perplexed Philosopher. George Chas. Webster & Co, NY 
4 Stearns Chas Scribner’s Sons, N 
Oliver Cromwell. Clark D Lothrop Co Boston 1 
lis a ‘ 
| Herole Brooks G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y 4 
Red Leaves and Roses. ‘ 
i An Imperative Duty. . Harper & Bros, NY 1 po 
The Worle of Chance. 2 50 
mary Convictions, 
z Baldwin Silver, Burdett & Co. Bost 
Famous Allegories. ° Wheaton Ginn & Co, Bost 


Don Quixote 


THE NEW SIGN BOARD 
FOR THE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


UMAN existence is, after all, very 
H like a tortuous country road, with 
slopes to climb and valleys to 
leisurely travel, with here green fields of 
plenty to enjoy and there marsh lands of 
temptation and danger to avoid, and with 
cross-roads and “four-corners” every now 
and then to confuse and possibly to mis- 
lead the traveller. 

“ What studies will I take?” asks the 
school child. 

“ What trade or profession will I fol- 
low?” says the youth. 

“How can I best win success?” says 
the man. 

These are the cross-roads that we all 
encounter, and these are the places where 
most of us go astray. 

Blessed is the man who chooses the 
proper path at these various junctions. 
“Luck” may have been his guide, and 
his less fortunate neighbors are prone to 
say so, but investigation and experience 
teach that the only reliable helps at 
these difficult points are — knowledge 
and work. 

Then if knowledge is to be your guide 
in the pathway of life, is it not worth your 
while to secure the greatest, the best sort 
of knowledge extant, when that source is 
placed within your reach ? 
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REVISED 


A Scene on Life’s Turnpike. 


In the REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA the child will find matter to 
interest his little mind and give him food for thought along the line of his natural bent : 
the youth will find life stories and professional and mechanical information to enable 
him wisely to choose his life work, and the adult will have his mind broadened, his 
intellect quickened and his information extended to such a degree by ii that he will be 
enabled to take advantage of opportunities that he otherwise would not see, Thus is 
it a guide board for all. The REVISED ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA is the 
f WISDOM OF THE WORLD concentrated. Now that it ean be had by a saving of 
/ but 10 cents a day, for only 90 days, there is no home too poor to he without it. 


ON RECEIPT OF ONE DOLLAR 


We will forward to you, charges prepaid, the entire set of 20 volumes, the remaining 
$9.00 to be paid at the rate of 10 cents a day (to be remitted monthly). A beautiful 
dime savings bank will be sent with the books, in which the dime may be deposited 
each day. This edition is printed from new, large type on a good quality of paper, and 

| is strongly bound in heavy manilla paper covers, which with proper care will last for 
years. Bear in mind that the entire 20 volumes are delivered to your address, with all 
charges paid to any part of the United States. , 


mn a special offer is made only to readers of the JouRNAL, and will remain open for a limited 
nly. 


Cut this out and send to “‘ Journal of Education.” 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


Please deliver to me the entire set of 20 volumes or Revised Encyclopedia Britannica as above 
descr thed. together with your 


Dime Savings Bank, for which I enclose $1 agree 
remit 10 cents a day (remitting the same monthly) unttl the Pally 


State 


WANTED, 


In a Military College in the South, next September, 
Book-keeping, Stenography, and Telegraphy. Salar 

$750, to be inc 


FOR SALE, 
In & desirable location, in one of the Southe 
a College for male and female students, in aches wt 
operation. A $10,000 property with the zood will of 


THF WORLD'S COLUMBIAN TO URIST 
COMPANY. 


Thousands of our readers will surely visit Chi- 
cago the coming summer,' and the question with 
them is simply, How shall we go? How can 
we spend the required amount to the best advan- 
tage and have comfort, safety, and even luxury 
while en route and while in Chicago? The 
World's Columbian Tourist Company, whose main 
offives are at 239 Broadway, New York, and 80 
Ames Building, Boston, seem to have solved the 
problem. This company guarantee & first-class 
railroad ticket to Chicago and return, on apy rall- 
road desired, for $55 from New York or $57 from 
Boston; good accommodations, room and board 
(not more than two in a room), in @ transient or 
tamily hotel, select boarding or private house in 
the city of Chicago for six consecative days dorivg 
the World’s Fair in 1893; traneporta‘ion for bag- 
gage from depot to hc use assigned ; tix admissions 
to the World's Columbian Exposition; admission 
to ‘'Spectatoriom,”’ the Celebration of the Great 
Discovery, the Dramatic Triamph of the Epoch, 
orchestra (120 pieces), chorus of 800 voices; a 
round trip p easure excursion on Lake Michigan, 
a visit to Lincoln Park (the finest in America), to 
the Lincoln and Grant monuments, conservatory, 
and z.Ological gardens; admission to ‘Spiral 
Tower,’’ ** Sliding Railway,’’ ** Street in Cairo, 
Street in Constantinople,’ ‘‘ Chinese Villege,”’ 
and “Malay Village’; admission to ‘* Moorish 
Palace,” containing over 100 figures, a palm gar- 
den, the original guillotine of the French Revola- 
tion, and many oriental curiosities; sdmission to 
the famous Arctic whaling ship ** Progresa,’’ built 
in 1841, fally equipped, containing the finest col- 
lection of marine curiosities ever exhibited; and 
a World's Colambian Exposition Handbook,” a 
handsome, embossed souvenir. On payment of 
$5 they will make a contract with you agreei: g to 
furnish you their accommodations on any day de- 
sired during the Worid’s Fair upon twenty-four 
houre’ notice. Payment of the balance may be 
made at any time prior to departure in one amount 
or in such sums as may be desired. Their accom- 
modations are exclusively on the south side, within 
ashort distance of the Exposition grounds, and 
they agree that no more than two people shall 
occupy one room at the same time. Special con- 
tracts may be made for a looger or shorter period 
than six days. If you cannot go, your contract is 
transferable. It seems to be a popular plan for 
clubs or parties of congenial friends to go together, 
and for such they offer particular advantages in 
the way of transportation and lodging while in 
Chicago, The gentlemen who are at the head of 
the enterprise in Chicago are so well known to the 
public and business world that it is a sufficient 
guarantee that they will take care of all the pe: ple 
they contract for, and they have secured for their 
patrons quarters in the most desirable part of 
the city. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


— Teacher: What is a synonym ? 

Boy: It’s a word you can use in place of an- 
other when you don’t know how to epell the other 
one.—Ezchange. 


CATARRH IN NEw ENGLAND. 

Ely’s Cream Balm gives gatisfaction to every 
one asing it for catarrh troubles.—G. K. Mellor, 
Deuggist, Woreester, Mass. 
I believe Kly’s Cream Balm is the beat article 
for catarrh ever offered the public. — Bush & Co., 
Druggist, Worcester, Mase. 
An article of real merit. —C. P. Alden, Drug- 
Springfield, Mass. 

hore who ute it speak highly of it.—George A. 
Hill, Draggist, Springfield, Mase. 
Cream Balm has given satisfactory results, —W. 
P. Draper, Druggist, Springfield, Mass. 


— In what part of the bcdy is the liver ? asked 
the teacher, while examining the class in physiology, 
and she was a good deal surprised when the tall 
boy replied: “South of the langs.””— Epoch, 


Mars. WINSLOW’s “SooTHine SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wimi Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists pant world, Be sure and ask 
or inslow’s i 

ng Syrup, Twenty-five 


— The first time a boy gets ten miles a f 
home he thinks the world is a whopper. ~ibie 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting N. 
Save Baggage Express and Car y Ay ap 
at the — UNioNn HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral De 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 


apwards per day. Eur pean 

staurants supplied with the cars, 

stages, and elevated railroads to You 

can live better for less money at the Grand ‘Union 


Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


IN SELF-DEFENCE 
you ought to k 
your flesh up. Digs. 
ease will follow, if 
you let it get below 
a healthy standard, 
No matter how this 
comes, what you 
need is Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medica] 
Discovery. That 
is the greatest flesh- 
builder known to 

pening filthy Co4 Tiver and all 
su t) ver Oi all its 
nasty celapounaa It’s suited to the most 
delicate stomachs. It makes the morbidly 
thin, pap and rosy, with health and 
stre 


n 
The ‘‘ Discovery ” is sold on trial. In every 
thing that’s claimed for it, as a strength- 
restorer, blood-cleanser, and flesh-maker, if 
it ever fails to benefit or cure, you have 

your money back. 


It’s your case that you want to know about, 
if you have Catarrh—not your neighbor’s, 
And in your case, no matter what it is, the 
proprietors of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy 
promise to pay you $500, if they can’t give 
you a perfect and permanent cure, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April Ceufury opens with an article on 
‘©The Chicago Anarchists of 1886,’’ which will 
convicoce the most skeptical that Chicago courts 
and officers have nerve for action to prevent and 
punish crime. The paper is by Jadge Joseph FE. 
Gary. It is illustrated, and the subject of the an- 
archista is treated aleo in an editorial article. In 
a sense it ie an Arbor Day number, the flavor being 
supplied by an article on the Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University, described under the title 
of ‘‘A Tree Museum,’ by Mies M.C. Robbins. 
It is illustrated by Mr. Fenn and Mr. Sandbam, 
together with portraits of James Arnold, the 
founder, George B. Emerson, one of his trustees, 
and Prof. Charles Sprague Sargent, the greatest 
authority on trees in America, who has charge of 
the Arboretum. Mr. Banner bas a poem of merit 
entitled ‘The Heart of Tree,’’ which is charm- 
ingly decorated. There are also four articles, ed- 
itorials, of interest on phases of the trees and for- 
este, as follows: (1) ‘‘A Memorable Advance in 
Forest-Preservation’’; (2) ‘* Parks in and near 
Large Cities,’’ referring to the work in Maseachu- 
setts in preserving beautiful natural epote; (3) 
‘*The World’s Fair and Landscape Gardening,” 
setting forth the need of trained foresters; and 
(4) a note on Arbor Day. Mr. Castaigne’s clever 
pencil is seen in Mr. Janvier’s record of ‘‘ An Em- 
bassy to Provence.’’ Among the illustrations is a 
full-page drawiog of Mistral, the Prover¢:! poet. 
A richly illustrated paper is by Mre. Oliphant, on 
‘*The Princess Anne.’’? In the American Artists 
Series there are two notable examples—one a scene 
on the coast of Etretat, from a painting by George 
Inness, and the other a reproduction of the relief 
‘*The Angel of Death Srayirg the Hand of the 
Sculptor,’ by Daniel C. Freneh, whose statue of 
the Republic is being erected at Chicago. There 
is 8 critical sketch of Margaret Faller anda portrait. 
The correspondence of General and Senator Sher- 
man is brought to a conclusion in ‘‘ The Letters of 
Two Brothere.’”? Among the poets of the number 
are Edgar Fawcett, Walter Learned, Lizatte 
Woodworth Reese, John W. Chadwick, Edith 
Vernon Mann, Jennie E. T. Dowe, Frank Demater 
Sherman, and Edith Willia Linn, and the depart- 
ment ‘‘In Lighter Vein” contains an unusual 
variety of contributions. An Open Letter gives 
an account of what Germany is doing for working- 
men, by M. Carey Lea. Price, $4.00 a year: 
single numbers, 35 cts. New York: The Century 
Company. 


— Harper’s Magazine for April is a number rich 
in articles on American subjects. The frontis- 
piece is ‘‘ The Brooklyn Bridge on a Windy Day,” 
to accompany an article on ‘‘ The City of Brook- 


lyn,” by Julian Ralph, with fifteen admirable il- 
lustrations from drawings and photographs. 
** Love and Death’? is a rare poem by William H. 
Hayre. ‘‘An April Birthday at Sea’’ is a poem 
by James Russell Lowell with two illustrations. 
Henry Loomis has a very entertaining paper 0D 
‘* Washington Society,” appropriately illustrated. 
Ex-Senator Jobn J. Ingalis contributes an impor- 
tant chapter of Western history, with many por- 
traits of famous men. George Parsons gives ® 
comprehensive account of ‘* The Progress of Art 
in New York ” with good illustrations. An ¢n- 
tertaining chapter of Californian history is give? 
by Emily Browne Powell, entitled ‘‘ A Modern 
Knight. Reminiscenses of General M. G. Val- 
lejo,’’ which is accompanied by a portrait. Ham- 
lin Rassell, in graphic sketch, narrates ‘ The 
Story of the Buffalo.’ of their life on the great 
Western plains, and of their rapid extermination. 
A. Conan Doyle’s great historical romance, * The 

fugees,”” is continued; it is effectively illus 
trated. Constance Fenimore Woolson’s 
American novel, *t Horace Chase,’’ is continued ; 
and Rebecca Harding Davis contributes » sketch 


: reased co $900 or $950. Apply to the College, can be bought for 
; Bureau of ORCUTT, Manager, 


THE P 
ELY BROTHERS, 


OSITIVE CURE. 


66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 ct 
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of American village life, entitled ‘‘ Uaiversity Ex- 
tension at Canterbury.’’ Among the articles on 
foreign subjects is Poultney Bigelow’s narrative of 
his observations ‘‘ In the Barracks of the Czar,’”’ 
accompanied by several striking illustrations. 
Howard Pyle tells a quaint story of the seven- 
teenth century, entitled “ Retribation,’’ with two 
characteristic full-page illustrations. There are 
poems by Louis Chandler Moulton, Arlo Bates, 
and Williem H. Hayne. The editorial depart- 
ments maintaio their usual high standard of excel- 


Jence. Price, $4.00 a year. Single copies, 35 
cents. Now York: Franklin Square, Harper & 
Bros. 


— The North American Review for April con- 
tains important articles on the leading topics of 
the day. The openiog paper, entitled ‘‘ Charges 
at the World's Fair,’’ is by the Director General 
Davis, followed by an able article by Dr. William 


A. Hammond, who gives an account of the wonder- 
{ul advances made in ‘‘ Brain Surgery’’ during 
the last fifty years; ‘‘Shipbuilding Here and 
Abroad ’’ is by Naval Constructor, Philip Hich- 
born. George Manville Fenn discusses the ‘' Art 
of Mystery in Fiction.’”” The symposium en- 
titled ‘‘ How Shall the Pension List be Revised,’’ 
gives authoritative expressions of opinion by R. 
P. C. Wilson, of Missouri, Gen. S.S. Burdett, of 
the Grand Army, and Col. W. C. Church, of the 
Army and Navy Journal. Mrs. Amelia E. Barr 
contributes a paper on ‘‘ Good and Bad Mothers ;’’ 
the Marquis de San Carlos writes on ‘‘ Middle- 
Class Life in Fcance,’’ and Geo. S Becker far- 
nishes 8 thoughtfal article on ‘‘ The [oterior of 
the Earth.” The ex-minister to Braz'l, Hon. 
Robert Adams, Jr., points out ‘* Faults in our 
Consular Service.’”’ Under the caption of Two 
Englishwomen on America,’ Lady Grey-Egerton 
and Ledy Sykes give their impression of this 
country. ‘* I'he Financial Situation is discussed 
by the Hon. R. P. Bland who writes on “ The 
Carrency and the Democratic Party,’’ and Hon. 
Charles Foster, who reviews the work of the 
Brussels Monetary Conference. ‘‘ After Death 
—What ?” is a question which the Rev. Charles 
F. Dole essays to arewer. ‘‘The Negro as a 
Mechanic’’ is by ex-Governor Lowry, of Missis- 
sippi. Other topics treated are: ‘‘ By Women 
for Women,”’ by Lillian A. Mercur; ‘‘ Do the 
Fittest Survive?’’? by W. T. Croffat; ‘* The 
Abuse of Secrecy.’’ by Clara Dixon Davidson, and 
‘*English Poor Law Reform,’’ by Edward Por- 
ritt. Price, $5 a year. Single copy, 50 cents. 
New York. 


The frontispiece of the April number of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine is a picture entitled ‘‘ A Century 
Ago,’’ drawn by A. B. Wenzzil, followed by a 
rich group of illustrations of Japan by Robert 


Blum, author of the article, ‘‘ An Artist in Japan.”’ 
There is an ‘‘ Epitaph,’’ by Grakam R. Tomson; 
** An Irish Peasant Song,’’ by Louise Imogen 
‘Guiney ; a selection of unpublished letters of Car- 
lyle; ‘‘ A New England Farm,’’ by Frank French, 
‘charmingly illustrated ; ‘‘ The One I Knew Beat; 
A Memory of the Mind of a Child.’’ by Frances 
Hodgeon Barnett; Chaps. X(. and XII.; ‘ The 
Restoration House,’’ by Stephen T. Aveling, with 
illustrations; Worth While,’’ by Edward 8S. 
Martin; ‘‘ In Rented Rooms,’ by George I. Put- 
nam; Cities That Were Forgotten,’ by 
Charles F. Lummis, illustrated; “ A Glimpse of 
an Artist’? by Viola Roseboro’; ‘‘ Anne of Brit- 
tany’s Cha-ean in the Valley of the Loire,’’ by 
Theo. Andrea Cook, with illustrations and engrav- 
ings from photographs; ‘The Arte Relating to 
Women, and Their Exhibition in Paris,’’ by Octave 
Uzanne, with illustrations by W. L. Metcalf; 
“ Hietoric Moments’; and ‘‘ The Crisis of 
Schipka Pass,’’ by Archibald Forbes. The inter- 
esting Department of the Point of View treate of 
** Oatrageous Fortune,’’ “ A Question of Defini- 
tion,’ and *‘Tne Old and Young.’’ Itis a num- 
ber of rare exceilence. Price, $3 00a year; single 
25 cote. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
ons. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Harver’s Monthly for April; terms, $4.00 a year. 
New York: Harper & Bros, 

The Ladies’ Home Journal for April; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Pub. Co. 

Chaperone Magazine for April; terms, $3.00 a year. 
St. Louis: Chaperone Magazine. 

Childhood for April; terms, $1.00 a year. New 
York: 78 Maiden Lane. 

Journal of Political Economy for March; terms, 
3.00 a year. Chicago: D C. Heath & Co. 

The Forum for terms, $4 00ayear. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

The Eclectic tor April; terms, $500a year. New 
York: E.R Pelton 

Romance for April; terms, $2.50 a year. New 
York: Romance Pu .. Co. 

Outing for April; terms, $300 a year. New York: 
Outing Co 

The American Journal of Politics for April; terms, 
$4.00 New York: Andrew J. Palm. 

Tue Literary Northwest for April; terms, $200 a 
year. St. Paul: D. D. Merrill Co. 

The Californian Iiustrated Magazine for April; 
pee $300 per year. San Francisco: California 

ub Co. 


International Journal of Ethics for April; terms, 
$250ayear. Philadelphia: 118 So. 12th St. 

The freasury of Religious Thought for April; 
terms, $2/0a year. New York: E B Treat. 

The Quiver for April; terms, $1.50 a year, New 

ork: Uassell Pub. Co. 

Our Little Ones for April; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston. Russell Pub Co. 

The Engtish Illustrated Magazine for pare 
terms. $1.50 a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 

St. Nicholas for April; terms, $300 a year. New 
York: The Century Co. 

The Homiletic Review for April; terms, $3 a year. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalis 

The Scho»! Review for April; terms, $1 50 a year. 
Ithaca, N. ¥.: Cornell University. 


iplomas 


Engraved, New and special designs to order, 


Handsome Blank Diplomas in. 


~, . Stock adapled to any school. Diplomas filla. 
Plates of porlaits, buildings, etc, readiy for the printer erigtaved 
direzl frop or from pen-and-ink drawin: 
memorials, engrossed and illumina 
of Cuiage, whose work we do, 


We refer tothe Board of Educdlion, City 
C.LRICKETTS , CHICAGO, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. W. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THIRTY TWO portraits and sketches of eminent teachers will be the literary part of the manual of 
a the School Bulletin Agency this year, and the little book will be sent free to any 
teacher or school officer on receipt of postage stamp. The portraits are of Pythagoras, Socrates. Plato, 
Aristotl «, Epicurus, Seneca, Erasmus, Melancthon, Sturm, Montaigne, Comenius, Locke, Rousseau, Base- 

chimmeipennick, Peatalozzi. Froebel, Jacotot, Hannah More, Thomas 
Arnold, ‘Uncle Sam” Taylor, Sir William PORTRAITS via P. Page. George B. Emerson, Warren 
Hamilton, Hugh Miller, Horace Mann, Da Colbura, Emma Willard, Francis Dwight, 
Henry Barnard, and Wm T. Harris. This little book is got up as an advertisement of this Agency, but 
it by no means follows that itis without value The portraits and sketches have cost a good deal of time 
and money, and are worth keeping —among other reasons because this book is first of what may prove 
quite a series of such collections. We senda it to all who write in good faith, and trust they will FREE 
find it interesting on both sides of the page. ..-.--. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association “cuicaco. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


dow. Richter (Jean Paul), Mrs. 8 


Seeks Teachers who 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools Carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM OOYRIEREZ. 
150 FirrH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth Bt. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


S. R. WINCHELL’S 
. . ACENCY, 
This is a personal Agency, It aims, by personal 
recommendation, to sapply vacancies with teachers. 
I cannot be of much service to any teacher whom I do 
not kpow well enough personally ur by reputation to rec- 
ommend on my own responsibility. I waut to become ac- 
quainted with competent teachers in all grades—from tha 
kindergarten tothe university. Such teachers are always 
in demand. Superintenuents and employers of teachers 
may always depend on satisfactory service, and corres- 
ondence is solicited when vacancies are to be fiiled 
Teachers may obtain Enrollmeut Blank by sending a 
two-cent postage stamp. No fee for registration. 
Address 8. R. WINOHELL, 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
LIV Teachers are found by writing the 
manager of the N. YW. Educational 
Bureau Vacancies continually received by this 
Bureau Careful consideration and prompt, ener. 
getic work make it the best medium through which 
to secure positions or teachers. If you know of a 


place, rite fully to, oreailon it HAGHERS 


possible. H.8 KELLOGG, Megr., 61 E. 9th 8t., 
Educational Institutions. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students. July 6—Avugust 16- Greek, Latin, Ger- 
man, French, English, kiocution, Philosophy, Exper 
imental Psychology, Pedagogy, History, Political 
and Social Science Mathematics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, 
Physical Training. 

Summer courses are also offered in the SCHOOL 
OF LAW. 

Fcr circulars apply to THE REGISTRAR, 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Woman's Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
44th Annual Session opens Sept, 27, 1898 


A four years graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory and Clinical work offers superior aavan- 
tages to students, who are also admitted to the 
clinies of the public Hospitals. 

Address CLAKA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
131 8. 18th 8t., Philadelphia. 


CULLEGES, 


OSTON ONIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


Oy SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all brarches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street. nD. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
fer For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


E. H. Principal. 


Grats NORMAL SOHOOL, 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hypa, Principal. 
ATE NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mass, 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 


principal, A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


‘TATE NORMAL S0HOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
"For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B, HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Catal dress 
¥ G. Grugnovan, President. 


NE NEW 
yearly subscription to the 
JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
will secure one of 
the best 
$2.50 FounTAIN PENS 
in the market. 


One's own subscription does 
{ not count as a new one. } Address 


NEW ENG. PUB. CO., 3 Somerset St,. Boston. 


wants a better position, a larger salary, ora more 
favorable location. Catalogue free 
C, J. ALBERT, Manager, 2:1 WABAsn CHICAGO. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 
n Pl. th Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., ; 371 Main Street, ; 12014 So.Spring St.,; 131 Third St. 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chtcago, Ill, Hartford, Conn. | tle Gai. Portland, Ore. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAGO, 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices. i SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


THE ALBANY [TEACHERS AGENCY 


Secures good positions Pa g00d teachers with good records, We have some good openings for graduates 
of New England Colleges and Normal Schools. 
Now is the time to register. Send stamp for Application Form. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 
TEACHERS WANTED IMMEDIATELY. 


4 for Arkansas. 
6 for Private Schools in West and South. 
Many for Eastern States and New England. 


SECURED FOR TEACHERS IN (892. Over 300 Teachers located in the 
same year. For partieviars see the new Catalogue of THE SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE BUREAU, tow the best medium for the teacher who 


Remember the Place: 


50 Bromfield St., BOSTON, 


OUR CONSOLIDATION, as well as natural growth and extending acquaintance, is bringing us this sea- 
SOD an unprecedented amount of business We need now Yale mep, Amherst men, for boys’ schools ; 


Wellesley graduates, for s* minaries normal graduates, for high schools; 
South; Massachusetts and Vermont EASTERN GRADUATES and especially many grammar and 
primary teachers for town schoo's. Send stamp for blanks. Our plan requires no registration fee in ad- 
vance. Werelyonresults. 3161 places filled. Aggregate salaries, $2 053 6u0. 


KERR & HUYSSOON, Union School Burean 2 W. 14th St, NewYork, 
HE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NEEDS 500 COOD TEACHERS. 
’92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one fifth of our last year’s membersbip is 
now left. Fall vacancies are already coming in. Are you Worth more salary? Send for circulars. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. Seventh St. (G). ALLENTOWN, PA. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, ( Address (Palace Hotel Bldg.) 
and those wishing a change at | C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Room © . 
an increased , should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. 
CHOOL BOARDS should always have on file a few blanks from §. R, WEINCHELL’S 
Teachers’ Agency, 2362 Wabash Av., Chicago. Contiden ial infor- 
mation given relative to the availability of best Superintendents, Principals, and Teachers. All 
assistance free. We do not notify teachers of vacancies, but deal directly with the Boards, and Jet 
them write to the parties we recommend. send a postal for circular and blapk form of Application 
for a Teacher or Superintendent. We do business in every State in the Union. 


ECURE TEACHERS SPAUBDING & MERRILL, 


Manager Teachers’ Co operative Assoc’n of N. E., 


PLACES 70 TEACH Z 36 Bromfield 8t., BOSTON. 


7 years established. Write fer circulars 
New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory acd from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of more than $1,000,009, 
yet calls for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 

Teachers seeking positions or promotion should register at once. Nocharge to schco! officers sor 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


¢ The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus. 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, Central Office, Des Moines, Iowa. 
A LEAGUE OF STATE BUREAUS BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS. 


Enrollment | STATE [MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
in any | ALABAMA—R.1L McDonnald, Birmingham. 
| ARKANSAS-INDIAN TER,—H. Mevollom, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Secures DELAWARE MARYLAND" Murdangh, Baston, 


/O—W. B. Free man, 82614 Main St., Boise City. 
NOIS—W. Taylor, 552 65 h St., Chicago- 


En rollment ANA—D. T. Powers, 389 S. State St., Indianapolis 


(ENTUCK Y—G, D. tree, Church Hill, Ky. 

(/CHIGAN—CANAD A—Bernard Bigeby, 148 Howard St., Detroit, Mich 
NNBSUTA—H{ J. Curtis, 712 New York Life Bidg., Minneapolis. 
SSOURT—A G. Lesiie, Jefferron City. 

ENGLAND—H. J. Chase, 18 Stcry St., Cambridge, Mase. 

JERSE Y—M. A. Paddock, 23 Crescent Ave., Jersey City. 
NEW YORK—E. L. Monroe, Coxsackie. 

NORTH DAKOTA--P. J. Wheaton, Bismarck. 

NORTH and SUUTH CAROLINA—Charles J. Parker, Raleigh, N. ¢ 
OH/O—W., H. McFarlaud, 1154 E. Long St., Columbus. 

OREGON —E. H. Anderson, Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA —George W. Tagenseller, Harrisburg. 

SO DAKUTA—WFYOMING—O. 4 Taylor, Pierre, 8. D. 
TENNESSEE—8S Wright, Chattanooga, 

UTAH—NE ViDA—W, A, Corey, 40 So. Main St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
WASHINGTON—O, N. Youny, Tacoma 

WIS CONSIN—George 8. Parker, Neenah. 


| 
KANSAS—CULOKADO—L. O. Thoroman, Salina, Kas. 
in All. | KENT 
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LONGIIANS, GREEN, & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A COURSE OF PRACTICAL ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. 
By Jou™ Bipcoop, B.Sc., F.L.S., Head Master of the Higher Grade School, Gateshead-on- 


Tyne. With 226 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. A Manual for Students in Advanced 
Classes. By A. W. Povser, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin. With over 300 figures in the 
text. (Longmans Advanced Science Manuals.) 12m0, pp- xii.-382. $1.50. 


“Well adapted for students’ use. It is doubtful if there can be found a book equal to it as a proper 
preparation tx the advanced mathematical study of electricity.” —Pudlic Opinion. 


*.* Complete Catalogue of School and College Text-books sent on request. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 15 East 16th St, N. Y. 


IN ONE PIECE. 
N ints on outside to come apart. Fitsa n 
B2mo to Svo, without cutting. 
Price oor $150 net, postpaid. 


for sample. 
Ww. BEVERLEY HARISON; 
659 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Maps. Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of kinds. 1 


SHORTHAND, ghouls Senay ft Home. 


pave been aaded 
an ‘an 7) onography 
to the list of text books adopied by the NEW YORK 
Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. Alpha ree. 

‘ake Lessons at Isaac Pitman’s Metropolitan of 
Shorthand, 95 Fifth Ave., cor. 17th Street. 

Prices moderate and instruction thorough. 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 3 Kast 14th St., New York. 


ILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pustisuers, 


BOSTON, NEWYORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
School and College Text-Books, Music Books, 


Maps, Charts, and Books of Reference 
Hooke, Religious Books, "Hymn Books. 


g@ Srecial tepms for introduction of text-books. Catalogue mailed to any address. 


PARALLEL EDITION of THE CLASSICS. 


Consisting of the Originals aud Translations arranged on opposite pages. 
THREE VOLUMES NOW READY: 
Bach 12mo. 


1. The First Four Books of Ce#sars Commentaries. 
2. The First Six Books of Virgil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 
By mail, $1.00 


8. Select Orations of Cicero. 
Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books by mail, postpaid 


Send for Catoloqua A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St, New York. 


BOSTON COLLEGE OF ORATORY. 


Leading School of Expression in New England. 


CLARA POWER EDGERLY, HOWARD M. TICKNOR, 
Principal. Teacher of Dramatic Art. 


Visitors always welcome. Public recital in Steinert Hall every Thursday, at 10 A M. 
Send for catalogue. 62 Boylsten St,, Boston, Mass, 


“ OBJECTIVE FRACTIONS” RULERS. 


This is our latest device, brought out at the suggestion of a wide-awake Massachusetts 
superintendent. It consists of ten rulers, each a foot long and half an inch wide, and they 
are divided respectively into 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, and 15 equal sections, the alternate 
sections being colored to make the divisions more marked. 

Provided with a set of these rulers, a child can master the idea of a fraction with ease, 
learn to know at sight each fraction shown, readily change fractions to larger, smaller and 
smallest terms, and find the common measure of fractions. He is then ready for all simple 
work in addition, subtraction multiplication, and division of fractions. 

The price of “ Objective Fractions” Rulers is 10 cents per set, postage 2 cents. Shall) 
we take your order tor one set, or a thousand sets? Remember that we are wholesalers 
and retailers in KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL AND THE BEST SCHOOL DEVICES. 


Factory and Home Office: 
Mitton BRADLEY Co. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
to earn a dime tha» to re 


School of Pedagogy NEW. Callahan's | i: 


UNIVERSITY OF THE OF NEW YORK| PHYSIOLOGY, 


1893 | Arouse interest in your classes by having pupils 
1 | to earn facts which are placed within their reach. 


It develops a buy more 


HENRY M. McCCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING FOR TEACHERS. 
Five Courses :— 
I. History of Education. 
Il. Psychology and Ethics. 
III, Theory and Art of Teaching. 
IV. Educational Literature and Criticism. 
V. Systems of Education. 
Degrees granted :— 
Doctor of Pedagogy, and 
Master of Pedagogy. 


Year: From October to May. 
Scholarships: Only resident students are enrolled. 


Illustrated. Price, 50c. Introductory copy, 8ic. 


Send for circular of 


ROOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
QUTLINKS OF HI8TORY, etc., 250. 


Address J. M. CALLAHAN, 
Mitchell, Ind. 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOURNAL OF EpucaTION w/o 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
‘siidietens postal card, the name and address 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, to which he would like the paper 
UNIVERSITY, WAPHINGTON EQUARE, sent 


eow NEW YORK CITY. 
If Teachers would 


solve the RO B L EM how to visit the 
WORLD’S FAIR 


$55 from luxuriously at a minimum of cost. from 
New York, INCLUDING ALL EXPENSES. BOSTON, $57 


Send for Catalogue giving full information. 


NEW ENGLAND PUR. CO., 
Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


HIGHEST EDUCATIONAL REF- WORLD'S COLUMBIAN TOURIST C€O., 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Boo k Store. 

A for the Publications of Henry Ho * 
Wm R Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M. D. Berlitz & 
New Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 

uveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and at lowest pri- 
ces, C es on application. 

SCHOENHOF, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

: 144 Fremont Street. Boston. 


FRENCH! 


‘¢ French With or Without a Master,’’ 
Best and cheapest course in French con- 
versation, ete., for self instruction, clubs, 
or schools. By M. D. BERLITZ. 1 vol. $1. 

BERLITZ & CO, 
and Madison square, N. Y. city, 
CARL SCHGENHOB, 
. 144 Tremout 8t., Boston. 


MAYN 171 Rroadway, 
Anderson’s Mistories and Hist] Readers, 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetels French Course. 

Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Beed & Kellegg’s Lessous in English. 
Kellogg’s Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Gatchisen’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


J. D. WILLIAMS, H. I. SMI 
‘51 Wabash Ave.. 5 Somerset 8t.. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Yontgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, Se ting | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 
Beooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Rrooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
fanuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


TILE SAUVEUR 


Summer Collece of Languages, 


The EIGHTEENTH Session of the School will be 
held at 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE, 
Rockford, 
—to begin July 3d. 
This location has been selected because of its 
proximity to the Chicago Exposition 
For board and rooms address the manager. Miss 
E. C. HERRICK, Rockford Coliege, Rockford, Il. 
For information and circu)ars address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
5 Copley St, Roxbury (Boston), Mass. 


'AN ADJUSTABLE BROOK COVER| 


VW BEN WHITING TO ADVERTISERS 


plese. mentien thia Journal. 


MUSIC. 


THE NEW 


Royal Collections: 


Issued in connection with the World’s Fair. 


* Royal Collection of Piano Music,” 


Carefully selected gems, consisting of Morceaux, 
Gavottes, Reveries, etc. 35 pieces. 160 pages, 


“Royal Collection of Dance Music” 
for Piano. 
Well selected Waltzs, Schuttisches, Polkas, etc. 
Extremely popular. 46 pieces, 160 pages. 


* Royal Collection of Ballads,” 

Excellent music with tasteful accompaniment for 
the piano. 45 ballads. 160 pages. 
* Royal Collection of Songs with 

Choruses.” 

Full of variety; just the book for the home or the 
glee club. 41 songs with choruses. 160 pages. 

Each volume is handsomely bound ia pa- 
per cover, and is really a $1 O00 book sold 
for only 50 cents, 

Sent, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


te Catalogue of New Faster Musc now ready; sent 
poscpaid to any address upon application 

Ageuts for Dexter Bros.,and Fisher Piano+,and Wil- 
cox and White Self-Piaving Symphony. Pianos ex- 
changed and sold on instaliments. 

For Musical Instruments, strings, etc ,send to John C, 
Haynes & Uo., Boston. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


School 
Books. 


‘publishers 


of all 


Reduced Prices. 
~Coniplete Catalogue Free 


Alphabetically arranged 
for ready reference 


‘To anyone mentioning 


Arthur Hinds & Company 


“4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


SCHOOL PENS 


Sut 


LONDON. 


PERRY 


Est. 1824, 
Largest ald Oldest Pen Makers in the World. 


Samples to Teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 


810 Broadway, 


Sole Agents, =“ NEW YORK. 


Cycle Catalogue free. 


‘CHLINVM SLINHDV 


Established by 


Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889, 


Boston Normal School of 


9 Appleton Street, Boston. / 


Gymnasti 
vmnastics, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 
AMY MORRIS HOMANS, Director. 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM & CO, 


(Successors to Lee, Shepard, & Dillingham,) 
PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, 


718 and 720 Broadway, New York. 


mail postpaid to 


Make a specialty of supplying Public, Private, 


MISCELLANEOUS Books. 
Any book published in Un 
eral discount to teachers a 


and School Libraries, and will 


any address their NEw CaTALoGUE oF STANDARD AND 


Correspondence with book purchasers solicited. 
ited States sent postpaid on receipt of price. Lib- 
nd parties ordering quantities. Send trial order. 
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Journal 


NEW ENGLAND 


and NATIONAL. 


Vol XEXVIL BOSTON & CHICAGO, THORSDAY, APRIL 6, 1893, 


UNIFORM EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR 
COMMISSIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
[March 7, 1893,] 
ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define (a) exact divisor ; (5) fraction; (c) factors ; 
Illustrate each definition by an example. 

2. Subtract seventy-three millionths from nineteen ten 
thousandths, and divide the result by two hundred three 
ten millionths. 

8. What is the effect upon a fraction of decreasing its 
denominator? Why ? 

4. Find the difference in time corresponding to a dif- 
ference in longitude of seven degrees, thirty-three minutes. 

5. Find the compound interest on $100 for three years, 
at 5 per cent. per annum. 

6. Find the value of an interest-bearing note for $216 
that has run 8 mo. 17 da., the annual rate of interest 
being 5 per cent. 

7. Multiply 15 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. by 13. 

8. is what per cent. of 

9. Find the true present worth of a debt of $245 due in 
8 months, discounted at the rate of 44 per cent. per 
annum. 

10. How many shingles 4 inches wide and laid 5 inches 
to the weather wiil be required to shingle one side of a 
roof 27 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft. 10 in. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


1. (a) Define climate ; (>) explain how climate affects 
vegetation. 

2. Define (a) source of a river; (b) left bank; (c) 
channel. 

3. (a) Draw an outline map of New York ; (4) on this 
map locate Albany, Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo. 

4. Name five mineral products of New York, and a 
locality in which each occurs. 

5. Name the principal river of (a) Ohio; (2) Virginia ; 
(c) New York; (d) Arkansas; (e) Iowa. 


6. Name the states which border on Illinois. 

7. (a) What mountain chain between the Black and 
Caspian seas? (5) on the border between Spain and 
France ? 

8. Name the countries which border on Austria- 
Hungary. 

9. (a) Which is the most northern cape of Asia? (0) 
the most eastern ? (c) the most southern ? 

.10. Give the water route from New York to Hamburg. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. Distinguish between a limited and an absolute 
monarchy. 

2. A territory has one representative in Congress. 
What privileges has he, and what is denied him ? 

3. Mention in what respect a city government differs 
from that of a village. 

4, State two duties of a district collector. 

5. Define an Assembly district. 

6. In all questions relating to foreign affairs, which of 
the cabinet officers is in charge ? 

7. A state has twenty-four electoral votes. How many 
members of Congress has it in the House of Represent- 
atives? Why? 

8. The speaker of the Assembly can vote upon all 
questions, but the lieutenant-governor, as presiding officer 
of the Senate can vote only in case of a tie. Why is there 
such discrimination ? 

DRAWING. 

The word view, as used ia this paper, refers to facts of form and 
position. 

1. Represent a vertical square prism, one vertical edge 
directly in front, the top face being on a level with the 
eye. 

2. Inthe representation of an object to what extent 
should the details be drawn ? 

3. Mention three principles of decoration. 

4. Make a working drawing of a square plinth, in pro- 
portion of 4 to 1, any scale. [Three views. ] 

5. Name and illustrate the three kinds of triangles as 


to sides. 
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6. In what direction should a horizontal line be drawn? 

7. Name five kinds of fruit of which the sphere is the 
type form. 

8. Draw a cube directly in front, below the level of the 
eye. Represent the invisible edges by light-dotted lines. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Name the two kinds of muscles. 

2. Define and explain the use of tendons. 

3. Locate the sebaceous glands, and mention their use. 

4. What are the lacteals? Why are they so called? 

5. (a) Name the different substances of a tooth. (6) 
Describe one of these parts. 

6. Name four articles of food containing much carbon- 
aceous matter. 

7. Name the organs of circulation in their order. 

8. (a) What is the pulse? (b) What is its usual rate ? 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


1. (a) Who discovered Florida? (6) What induced 
him to start with the expedition that led to its discovery ? 

2. Mention three advantages that have been chiefly in- 
strumental in securing for New York City its commercial 
supremacy. 

3. Compare the means of travel and transportation in 
this country, both by land and water, during the colonial 
period with those now in use. 

4. What was the claim of the colonists in regard to 
taxation by the British government ? 

5. Who were the Hessians mentioned in the history of 
the Revolution ? 

6. What was the principal event in Polk’s adminis- 
tration ? 

7. Name five prominent American statesmen of the 
period from the adoption of the Constitution to the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. : 

8. Arrange in order of time the following battles of the 
Civil War: The Wilderness, Fredericksburg, Gettysburg, 
Chicamauga, Antietam. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. Whom did President Harrison appoint to succeed 
the late L. Q. C. Lamar as associate justice of the supreme 
court of the United States ? 

2. Mention two subjects discussed by President Cleve- 
land in his inaugural address. 

3. What state senator died Feb. 20, 93? 

4, When did the 52d Congress of the United States 
adjourn? 

5. What important railroad company is unable to meet 
its obligations and has been placed under the manage- 
ment of receivers ? 

6. Name the members of President Cleveland's cabinet. 

7. Name the state from which each cabinet officer was 


chosen. 


8. What Confederate general died recently ? 


9. What recent invention has been successfully tested, 
and promiees to supplant all existing war vessels ? 

10. What important act in relation to American steam- 
ships was recently performed by the President ? 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. When should technical definitions be taught ? 

2. State three reasons why it is important to train the 
senses of pupils. 

3. Name three important subjects which belong to 
school economy. 

4. Illustrate by some familiar act the relation and ex- 
ercise of the three powers, knowing, feeling, and willing. 

5. What kind of training and development is calculated 
to diminish (a) ignorance? () disease? (c) viciousness ? 
(d) To which of these does the teacher’s responsibility 
extend ? 

6. Why should language lessons precede the study of 
grammar ? 

7. State two main objects of a recitation. 

8. Mention one advantage and one disadvantage of in- 
dustrial training in public schools. 


COMPOSITION. 


Write a composition on one of the following subjects : 
The Inauguration of President Cleveland; Dangers of 
Unrestricted Immigration ; Fashionable follies ; The 
Necessity of Universal Education. 

Credits will be y:ven on the merits of the composition 
with particular reference to three points: 1. The matter 
i. é., the thoughts expressed. 2. The correctness and pro- 
priety of the language used. 3. The orthography, punct- 
uation, division into paragraphs, use of capitals, and gen- 


eral apperancs. 
GRAMMAR. 


May the new life and growth which ii* will impart to this throb- 
bing center of trade puleate and be felt even to the farthest ex- 
tremity of the land, and may the many streams of industry con- 
verging from every quarter of the globe, in this great heart of IIli- 
nois, flow back with increased abundance into every artery of the 
commercial world. CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


The first six questions refer to the above selection. 


NoTss.—I. A combination of subject and predicate is called a claus 
Clauses are principal or subordinate. 2 Subordinate clauses include (ap 
subject clauses; (+) objective clauses; (c) adjective clauses; (d) adverbial 
clauses. 3. In naming a clause, include only its unmodified subject and 
unmodified predicate. 4. A preposition with its object is called a phrase, 
5. In naming a phrase, give only the preposition and its unmodified object. 
6. A modifier may be a word, phrase, or clause. 7. An object of a transitive 
verb is classed as a modifier of that yerb. 8. Only eight parts of apeech are 
recognized,—the articles ‘ie and a forming a subdivision of adjectives and 
participles being one of the forma of verbs. 9. Infinitives are classed as 
modes of the verb. 10. In parsing a noun or pronoun, observe the following 
order: Clase, person, number, gender,case. Give the reason for case. In 
parsing a relative pronoun, state the agreement with its antecedent. 11. In 

iving the syntax of a noun or pronoun, give only the case and the reason 

orit. 12. Treat verbs as divided into two classes only; viz, transitive and 
intransitive; a tranattive verb may be used in the active or passive voice 
13. In parsing @ verb, obeerve the following order: Principal parts, regular 
or irregular, transitive or intransitive, voice, mode, tense person, number 
agreement, Give the special use of an infinitive or a participle after tense. 


1. Classify according to notes 1 and 2 the following 
clause: (a) May life and growth pulsate and be felt ; 
(b) May streams flow ; (c) It will impart, 

2. Select (a) a verb in the passive voice; (4) a verb in 
the potential mode; (c) a verb in the indicative mode. 


* The World’s Columbian Exposition. 
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3. Select a participle and give its grammatical use in 
this selection. 

4. Parse (a) even; (6) back. 

5. Parse which. 

6. Select (a) two adjective phrases ; (0) three adverbial 
phrases. 

7. Decline the personal pronoun of the third person 
feminine gender. 

8. How is the emphatic form of verbs made? TIllus- 
trate by sentence. 

9. Give the synopsis of the verb break, first person 
plural of the indicative mode. 

10. Write a sentence containing is followed by a per- 
sonal pronoun of the first person plural number. Give 
the syntax of the pronoun. 


ANSWERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 


1. (a) An exact divisor is one that gives an integral 
number for a quotient. (+) A fraction is one or more of 
the equal parts of an integral unit. (c) Factors are num- 
bers which, multiplied together, will produce a given 
number. Examples will differ. 2. 90. 

3. It increases the value of the fraction. Because the 
smaller the denominator the larger are the equal parts rep- 
resented by the fraction. 

4. 30 min. 12 sec. 5. $15.76. 6. $223.71. 7. 206 
gal. 1 qt.1 pt. 8. 623%. 9. $237.86. 10. 3.135. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


1. (a) Climate is that which comprehends the temper- 
ature, moisture or dryness of the air, and the salubrity of 
acountry. (+) Heat and moisture are the chief agencies 
in the growth of vegetation. 

2. (a) Its place of beginning. (4) The left-hand bank 
as you face down stream. (c) The pathway of the great- 
est bulk of the river. 

4. Iron, lead, zine, copper, limestone, marble, granite, 
slate, flagstone, salt, gypsum. Localities may differ. 

5. (a) Scioto. (%) James (c) Hudson. (d) Arkan- 
saw. (e) Des Moines. 

6. Indiana, Kentucky, Missouri, Ioway Wisconsin. 

7. (a) Caucasus mountains. (b) Pyrenees mountains. 

8. Italy, Switzerland, German Empire, Prussia, Turkey. 

9. (a) Northeast Cape. () Lopatka. (c) Cape Ro- 
mania. 

10. New York Bay, Atlantic Ocean, English Channel, 
Strait of Dover, North Sea, Elbe River. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. A limited monarchy is one in which the ruler is re- 
stricted by a legislative body representing the people. 
An adsolute monarchy is one in which the power of the 
monarch is without limit, and his command is absolute 


law. 


2. He has all the privilege of the other members upon 
questions affecting his territory except the right to vote. 

3. Usually it has greater powers and more complete 
organization. 

4. To collect school moneys raised by tax. To receive 
and hold moneys belonging to the district until ordered 
paid. To pay out the school moneys on an order from 
the trustee. 

5. Its territory, usually the whole or a portion of a 
county, set apart for the purpose of electing a member of 
the Assembly. 

6. The secretary of state. 

7. Twenty-two. Because two of its electoral votes cor- 
respond to the number of its United States senators, the 
remainder to the number of representatives. 

8. Because the speaker of the Assembly is chosen from 
the number of assemblymen and should by his vote rep- 
resent his district. The lieutenant-governor is chosen by 
the people at large, and represents no district. 


DRAWING. 


2. No more than is necessary to suggest the character 
of the object to be represented. 

3. Unity, symmetry, rbythm, strength, adaptation, re- 
pose. [Any three. ] 

5. Equilateral, (a) ; isosceles, () ; scalene, (c). 

6. From left to right. 

7. Orange, cherry, apple, currant, grape, etc. 

GRAMMAR. 

1. (a) Principal; (0) principal ; (c) adjective. 

2. (a) May be felt; (6) May pulsate, may be felt, may 
flow ; (ce) Will impart. 

3. Converging, modifying streams. 

4. Adverb modifying the phrase to extremity ; (b) ad- 
verb modifying the verb flow. 

5. Relative pronoun, third person, plural number, and 
neuter gender, to agree with its antecedents life and 
growth. It is the object of the verb will impart and is 
in the objective case. 

6. (a) Of trade, of land, of industry, of globe, of Illi- 
nois, of world ; (b) to center, to extremity, from quarter, 
in heart, with abundance, into artery. 


Singular. Plural. 
Nom. she, they, 
Poss. her, their, 
Obj. her. them. 


8. By prefixing do or did to the present tense. 
Ex. Ido think so. I did think so. 

9. We break, we broke. We shall [will] break, we 
have broken. We had broken, we shall [will] have 
broken. 

10. It is we. Predicate pronoun (attribute) after the 
verb is, nominative cause. 

PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 

1. Striated or voluntary muscles, and non-striated or 

involuntary muscles. 
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2. White, fibrous cords, by which muscles are attached 
to bones. 

8. They are in the meshes of the cutis, and secrete an 
oily matter which lubricates the skin and hair. 

4. The absorbent vessels of the small intestines, because 
during digestion they are filled with chyle, which has a 
milky appearance. 

5. (a) Enamel, dentine, pulp. 

6. Ex. Oils, fats, starches, sugars. 

7. The heart, the arteries, the capillaries, the veins. 

8. (a) A wave-like motion of the blood through the 
arteries. (b) About eighty per minute in middle life. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. (a) Ponce de Leon. (5) To find a reputed fountain 
of pepetual youth. 

2. Its fine harbor, the great water-way from the lakes, 
the fertile country within easy reach, etc. 

4. That if taxed they were entitled to representation 
in Parliament. 

5. German troops from the Hesse provinces, hired by 
the British government to fight in the colonies. 

6. The war with Mexico. 

8. Antietam, 1862; Fredericksburg, 1862 ; Gettysburg, 
1863 ; Chickamauga, 1863 ; Wilderness, 1854. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


1. Howell E. Jackson. 
3. Edward P. Hagan of New York City. 
4. 12 m., March 4, 1893, unless otherwise ordered by 


Congress. 


5. Reading Railroad system. 

6. Secretary of State, Walter Q. Gresham; Secretary 
of Treasery, John G. Carlisle ; Secretary of War, Daniel 
S. Lamont ; Secretary of Navy, Hillary A. Herbert ; Sec- 
retary of Interior, Hoke Smith; Secretary of Agriculture, 
J. Sterling Morton ; Postmaster-General, Wilson S. Bis- 
sell; Attorney-General, Richard Olney. 

7. Gresham, Indiana; Carlisle, Kentucky ; Lamont, 
New York; Herbert, Alabama; Smith, Georgia ; Morton, 
Nebraska; Bissell, New York; Olney, Massachusetts. 

8. Gen. G. T. Beauregard. 

9. Dynamite cruiser “ Vesuvius.” 

10. Raising the American flag over the steamer “ New 


York.” 
METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. When the minds of pupils are so far developed that 
they can comprehend the thought and the language. 

2. It makes their knowledge of the concrete more accu- 
rate, more complete. It strengthens their powers and 
habits of observation. 

3. Number of recitations, classification, discipline, ven- 
tilation, temperature, lighting, cleanly surroundings, seat- 
ing and recesses. 

5. (d) Mental; (0) physical; (c) moral; (d) to all 
of them. 

6. The science of grammar is based upon the study of 
language, and pupils should have a foundation for the 
study of this science. 

7. The instruction imparted by the teacher and mental 
training of the pupil. 


BOOKS FOR 


FEACHERS. 


The Essentials of Geography, Fisher Cloth, $ 50 
Geographical News of the Year, Fisher . Paper,  .20 
School Keeping: How To Do It. Orcutt . Cloth, 5 
Quizzism and Its Key. Southwick Cloth, $1.00 Paper,  .50 
Queer Quéstions and Ready Replies Oliphant Cloth, 
Recreation Queries in U. 8. History. Gruber “ 50 
Acts and Anecdotes of Authors, Barrows “ 1.50 
Songs of History. Butterworth 1.00 
Life of John D Philbrick. Dunton. 1.00 
Manual in Arithmetic for Primary Grades. 

Manual of Gymnastics. Welch Paper, 25 
Exercises for Washington’s Birthday. Winthrop “ 25 
Exercises on the American Flag. Winthrop “ .20 
Exercises for Arbor Day. Willis 25 
Gymnastic Cards of the Ling System. Morse Per pkge. .15 
Preparing to Read. Spear & Augsburg Boards .50 
2000 Drill Sentences for Grammatical Analysis. 

Willis, . ‘ ‘ Paper, .25 


Teachers’ Manual Series. 


Paper, 25 cts. each, or Five for $1.00. 


1. Practical Grammar, 500 Exercises. Eaton. 
2. Manual of Correspondence, Eaton. 
3. Mechanics’ Arithmetic, Wright. 

4. Easy Problems for Young Thinkers. 
5. Catch Question in Arithmetic, 
6. 100 Lessons in Composition. 

7. Manual of Rhymes, Selections and Phrases, 
8. Forty Friday Afternoons. Eaton and Blanchard. 


9. Common Sense Exercises in Geography, Eaton. 


Eaton. 
Capel. 
Huston. 


Adams. 


Descriptive Catalogues free. 


BOOKS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS BY MAIL, POSTPAID. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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